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THE MEMBERS OF BOTH HOUSES 

OF PARLIAMENT, 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



Considering the present state of 
the country, with the pressure and 
increase of the poor-rates, I am im- 
pressed with the great importance of 
giving immediate employment to the 
industrious poor, on which object the 
^ public mind has been most anxious- 

ly engaged. I have collected and 
arranged the following ideas on this 
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momentous subject ; which, as a 
man more qualified for action by 
experience, than for literary labours, 
I submit, with the utmost deference 
and respect, for your consideration. 



Alexander W. Light. 
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Among the numerous plans for the relief 
of the destitute poor which have been offered 
to the public^ that of enclosing and cultivating,' 
for their benefit, the waste lands in which 
this country abounds, has been most stre- 
nuously recommended. Yet it has not 
hitherto been satisfactorily proved, by any 
process of calculation, that this plan, so 
desirable in itself, could be successfully carried 
into execution. No writer on this subject 
has entered into a detail of the method to be 
employed in reclaiming the bogs and waste 
lands. No estimate has ever been offered of 
the necessary expense attendant upon its 
adoption; nor has any mode been pointed 
out, by which the capital employed in such 
an undertaking might be repaid with interest. 
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It appeared to me that some details of this 
kind were requisite, to place the subject in 
such a light that those who are most compe- 
tent to judge of the feasibility of the plan in 
question, might have some ground-work on 
which to rest their decision of its ultimate 
practicability. 

Far be it from me to say, that the system 
described in this work is the only proper one 
to be adopted ; nor is it my intention to cast 
the slightest censure on those who think that 
emigration to our colonies would be more 
beneficial to the poor of this country than 
that of locating them at home. On the con<^ 
trary, I am persuaded that the endeavours of 
the Emigration Committee, and others, have 
been deserving of the greatest praise ; they 
have recommended what they were convinced 
was most salutary for the public good ; but 
if it can be proved that the benefits promised 
by emigration can never be realized with- 
out an enormous and constantly-recurring 
expenditure, while with greatly-decreased 
means employed on our waste lands at home^ 
similar beneficial results might be efiected, it 
becomes the duty of every individual who 
entertains such an opinion, to call the atten« 
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tion of the^ public to the subject; for lie 
would be highly culpable in not giving all 
possible publicity to plans which promise to 
effect 80 much for the general good. 

It is clearly evident that, should the indi« 
gent population be sent to Canada, or Nova 
Scotia, they would no longer, comparatively, 
be considered as British subjects; for they 
would not only cease to appertain to the 
strength Of this nation, but might, in process 
of time, like the neighbouring States of North 
America in former times, throw off the yoke, 
and become decidedly inimical to the mother 
country : by locating the poor on our waste 
lands at home, this danger virould be avoided^ 
Thus employed, instead of hanging like an 
incubus on the state, they would tend to 
increase its resources ; and those barren 
wastes which now deform the face of this fair 
island, would be called into cultivation, and 
rendered beautiftil and productive. 

The poor of Ireland, it is believed, if taken 
on the average, have not generally more than 
three-pence per day to subsist upon. For 
many months in the year they are often 
without any employment, and, during these 
times, support a precarious subsistence by 
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b^ging. This is the cause of many emi- 
grating to England, where they tend to in- 
crease the misery of our own poor, and thus 
induce the most industrious and enterprising 
of the latter to proceed to America, to add 
new strength to our formidable rivals, who, 
from the facilities they possess, will success- 
fully compete with, if not ultimately sup- 
plant, us in those markets of which we now 
enjoy the almost exclusive monopoly.* 

It will appear evident, on examination, 
that although the expedient of expatriating 
the unemployed poor. should be carried into 
effect, the expense could never be repaid to 
the nation. The passage and support of one 
individual to Halifax or Quebec will amount 
to 6/. 19^. Ten pounds additional will be 
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* tn " Blackwood's Magazine/' page 625^ No. 145« I find it 
stated by a traveller of extensive knowledge and respectability, to 
the United States, that notwithstanding '' that the trade of New 
York is very dull^ the revenue arising from the first quarter of 
1828 is 4,188,935 dollars. All the newspapers are advertising 
^' for mechanics, weavers, labourers, &c. People here say, that 
*^ while England is receiving the worthless emigrants of Ireland, 
*' they (the Americans) are receiving a valuable mass of English 
<< emigrants driven from home by the usurpation of the Irish ones. 
<< This, I fear, is too true. One hundred and forty vessels arrived 
^* at New York during the month of May, and they brought 4^100 
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required for his subsistence, * before the 
ground which he may have received on his 

arrival will be in a fit state to return him a 

■ 

crop. He must be supplied with implements 
of husbandry, a log-house to reside in, and 
be provided with warm clothing to protect 
him from the severity of the Canadian winter. 
These additional expenses would swell the 
sum total to not less than thirty pounds per 
man. — See reference A, for tiie calculation 
at length. 

Thus, to expatriate one million of men, an 
expenditure of thirty millions would be in- 
curred, the return for which ought to be four 
per cent, to remunerate the nation for the ad- 
vance of capital ; this could only be effected 
by levying a tax on the emigrants of a million 
and a quarter, which it would be morally im- 
possible for them to pay ; as the little money 
that circulates in Canada, and the other Bri- 
tish possessions in its neighbourhood, regu- 
larly flows to the United States, and, in gene- 
ral, without returning. After this statement, 
it would be hopeless to expect the repajnnent 
of the thirty millions of capital. 

But in order to render emigration of any 
real advantage to this country, by decreasing 
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the population, supposing it were even super-^ 
abundant, which I deny, the scale, at least, 
should be treble this amount for the two king-* 
doms, and half a million for Scotland. ThQ 
net expenditure for these three millions and 
a half of men and women would amount to 
one hundred and five millions ; a sum whichi 
it is evident, never could be advanced, and if 
expended, could never be of any permanent; 
advantage ; as the void in twenty years, by 
the natural increase of population, woul4 
again be filled, and a similar emigration and 
expenditure would be necessary at every sub^ 
sequent period, when the population attained 
its original amount Such a charge, or even 
one quarter of it, is too enormous to be se* 
riously considered practicable. 

The expatriation of even two millions of 
the healthy and robust poor would inflict an 
injury on the community at large, and would 
weaken the nation it was intended to relieve ; 
while no possible good could result to the 
decrepid and aged portion of the indigent 
poor. It must also 'excite a serious doubtin 
every thinking mind, whether the one half of 
these emigrants, from the dearth of employ- 
ment, and {scanty means of subsistence afr 



forded them, in the thinly-populated dis- 
tricts, to which, at first, it would be neces- 
. sary to convey them, might not, after a short 
time, cross the frontier, and enter the United 
States, where, with the same industry, they 
would obtain a greater remuneration for their 
labour. Thus again, the strength of the United 
States would be increased by the regular sup- 
ply of able and productive labourers, which 
our capital would supply, to the ultimate and 
serious injury of the mother country. 

By employing these same labourers at 
home, in redeeming the bogs and waste lands 
of our own country, the capital to be ex- 
pended, on the whole, would not exceed one 
thirtieth of the above amount ; and before 
this was one half expended, a considerable 
part would be on its return, with the interest, 
at four per cent. ; the poor would be estar- 
blished in content and happiness, and an an- 
nual revenue ^om their lahmirs^ would accrue 
for the benefit of the state : the waste lands 
redeemed from a state of barrenness would 
receive an enhanced value from their im- 
proved culture, and they would continue to 
supply food and employment for many suc- 
ceeding generations. 
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The following table, wliich comprises the 
amount of lands in actual cultivation^ placed 
in juxtaposition with bogs and waste lands 
out of cultivation^ is here given^ to establish 
an average of the amount of acres that may 
be allotted to each individual, in the several 
divisions of the country : it is drawn on a 
scale of accuracy sufficient for the purpose, 
as an abstract view of the case, and will 
clearly show the eiTor of those doctrines 
lately in fashiou, which state^ ^^ that popula- 
tion is ever exceeding the supply of food/' 
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From the above calculatfon it appears that 
in England there are little more than two 
and a half acres to each individual ; d^uct 
oiie half of this to be placed to the consump- 
tion of the rich, and the industrious classes 
will then only have about one acre each. 

In Wales, on the contrary, where five and 
a half acres fall to the portion of each indi- 
vidual, the population is, in many places, in 
a most wretched state. In Scotland there 
are about two and three quarters acres for 
each individual, but the inhabitanti; are not 
so well fed, or in general so comfortable, as 
the people of Bngland. 

In Ireland, where the population may be 
considered as increased to 6,800,000, there 
are two acres to each person, but they are 
very unequally divided. In Ulster, where 
the population is the most crowded, the hap- 
piest, and the best supplied, they have only 
one and a half acres each ; and in Connaught, 
where they are the poorest, and the most 
miserable, there are five acres to each indi- 
vidual.*— See reference B. * 

* In Piedmont, Tuscany^ and also in many parts of Holland, 
where many of the cultivators of the soil have not more than In 
acre each, they live in abundance and happiness, and others possess 



In the foregoing table, it will be remaf kedt^ 
that the uncultivated lands capable of im- 
proviment in England, amount to 3,454,000 
acres; Wales to 680,000; Scotland 5,950,000; 
Ireland 4,900,000; British Islands 166,000^ 
acres, which, altogether, amount to 1 5,000,000f 
independently of 15,871,463 acres, whidh are 
deemed incapable of improvement, but of 
which there is no doubt that a considerable 
portion, if planted with forest-trees, would 
amply repay the labour bestowed, and tend to 
increase the general comforts of the poor. 

This, in the course of a century, would 
coat it with a soil, and gradually pr^are it 
for future use ; but should such a method 
be found tedious, by burning, mixing, and 
equalising the soil, with a compost made from 
burnt and unburnt bog, clay, and lime, or sand^ 
it might at once be made availaUe for the ser«* 
vice of the poor ; for it is a generally-received 
opinion, that the salubrity of a climate in^ 
creases in the same ratio as its cultivation ; 
if this be founded in fact, it is well deserving 
the consideration of the enlightened, and 

only three or four acres, out of which they pay half, and some- 
times three-quarters, of the produce for rent, and are still left with 
competency. 
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loudly calls for their zealous co-operation^ in 
promoting so beneficial an object. 

In poverty, sis well as in wealth, therfe are 
many gradations ; and in legislating for the 
poor, the operations of any plan destined for 
iheir relief, should be first directed in favour 
of that portion who are most in want, or 
destitute of the means of immediate support. 
The poor of Ireland are acknowledged to be 
so situated. This country, therefore, should 
be the first selected as the field for the ope- 
ration of any plan destined to ameliorate its 
unhappy condition, and for the establishment 
of a system which may subsequently be uni- 
versally adopted. 

Suppose the number of the "poor in Ire- 
land, without any sufficient employment, to 
amount to one million ; for this million of 
poor there are nine acres of uncultivated soil 
for each individual, taking the half, or men 
only at 500,000, which, when properly re- 
daimed, would produce more food than is 
doubly sufficient for all their wants and those 
of their families. 

If then the Government, viewing the in- 
crease of pauperism, and convinced of the 
impossibility of transporting the poor to oin* 
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foreign, possessions^ should resolve^ in truths 
to redeem these lands, it would be requisite^ 
in the first instance, that an Act of Parliament 
should be obtained, to restrict their value, 
or to compel individuals to cultivate them ; 
otherwise, the price of even these useless 
wastes would rise too high, and the wise ob- 
ject of ameliorating the condition of the poor 
would be defeated. The maximum price 
might, perhaps, amount to one pound sterling 
per acre, and many tracts could be bought for 
much less ;* but, admitting that a thousand 
pounds be paid for every thousand acres, the 
money necessaiy for the purchase of the 
whole might be raised by a public loan, 
which would be repaid in four years, with 
four per cent interest. The loan required 
would be fully secured upon the landy which 
will amply repay it, as I shall subsequently 
prove, if cultivated by the unemployed and 
industrious poor, and given in perpetuity to 
the successful reclaimers, to descend to 
their posterity, a tithe-free property for ever. 
It will be readily admitted^ that all men 



* I cursorily asked a gentleman, who has five hundred acres 
near the town of Chapel, whether he would take one pound per 
acre ; he replied, ** he certainly should he most happy to do it. 
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mil worky if a sfuf&dent indudement) through 
motives of self-interest, be held out to them. 
This applies tnore particularly to med who 
have never risen above the rank of labourers^. 
Though their pay, during a short period^ 
might be trivial, yet, as a great and per^ 
manent betiefit would be offered to themr^ 
vise., that on redaiming a certain quantity of 
land^ not Iras than four acres, it should ever 
after belong to themselves, and descend to 
their posterity,«*^uch an advantage would 
call forth their most strenuous exertions* 

With regard to the food to be given to the 
labourers; perhaps boiled potatoes, iu the 
first instance, will be found sufficient. This 
can be no hardship to those who have pro*' 
bably lived upon them all their lives ; and it 
will evidently depend on their own industry, 
and which no doubt would be exerted, how 
soon they will be enabled to obtain better 
fkre, A bushel of potatoes may be pur^ 
chased, at the wholesale price, at one 
shilling a buiihel; a peck, weighing 19lbs« 
avoirdupoise, will cost three^pence i this Will 
be considered as the amount of food for 
each man, till he obtains a crop from his 
reclaimed ground. 
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But as half a peck pet day would be more 
than fiufficient for the subsistence of one man^ 
it is proposed for every thousand men to em^ 
ploy four hundred women also, of which 
number it is designed each district should 
consist; thitf being the supposed amount 
that would actually be married out of this 
number ; and these women would materially 
asedst for the good of the district^ in various 
ways ; such as in cooking, washings and even 
taking part in the field operations. The 
other half peck, amounting to three half-* 
pence per man, may, in consequence, be 
Expended in cheese^ and herrings, for im^ 
proving the food of the workei^s as much ait 
possible, bought of course, wholesale^ for 
they would receive no part in money 

Three thousand pence, or 12L lOir. per 
dayi would be the expenditure, therefore^ 
for every thousand men. Every thousand 
men^ wheh collected, would be separated 
into ten divisions^ and the four hundred 
Women attached to them would be divided 

* Cheese may be bought this year, in July, (1829,) for £15 per 
too; and in the second districts, as will b^ heteafter sho^n, ea6h 
man might receire three quarts of good ale per day, if made free 
i)f dutyy and may al^o^ from the beginning, be indulged with tetter 
load than potatoey* 
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into the like proportions. Eleven Serjeants, 
of good character, selected from the retired 
list, will be placed over each district, with 
a half-pay officer, or serjeant-major, to com- 
mand the whole; another serjeant— being 
the next in rank, but one of the eleven — 
would act as pay-*master-seijeant and quar- 
ter-master; it would be his particular de- 
partment to attend to the provisions, the 
ri^gister of names, and the regulation of all 
matters for the exact organization of each 
district, a code for which would be given to 
each, and the ten subordinate Serjeants 
would merely command, and superintend 
their respective divisions, consisting of one 
hundred men each. These divisions would 
be classed together as nearly as possible, in 
profeasionsy so that there would be one divi- 
sion of masons, another of carpenters, &c. ; 
each man, on joining a district, will be 
bound in certain rules, to which he must 
accede before he would be admitted, and will 
b|e then taught a trade, besides that of agri- 
culture, in case he may never have been 
taught on e before. 

* These Serjeants might receive a quota of ground, when re- 
claimed, like the other men ^ or Gorernment mig ht give them some 
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After the first trial has been fully proved 
in England or Ireland, by actual experiment^ 
in a bog or waste land of not more than six 
miles in extent for one district ; it is proposed 
to commence operations on an extended 
scale, by draining the Bog of Allan, calcu- 
lated to be sixty miles in extent on every way, 
and situated on a vast plain. The bog is 
contiguous to the Grand and Royal Canals,^ 
which would present facilities for the con- 
veyance of the necessary food, which at first 
would be required. 

From the report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1809, the bogs in Ireland alone, 
contain 2,300,000 Enghsh acres, the greater 
part forming one connected whole, in the 
centre of the island, in a line drawn from 
Wicklow-head to Gal way on one side, and on 
the other fi^om Houth-head to Sligo, compris- 
ing six-seventh parts of the bogs of Ireland, 
exclusive of some mountain bogs, and bogs 
of less extent than 500 acres. This extensive 



trifling extra paj. They would also, every Sabbath, teach the metif 
old or yoang, to tvrite and read, after the religious service of the 
day was over.' 
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tract consists of a broad belt^ with its narrow- 
est end towards Dublin. It is for this reason 
that it is recommended to begin the opera- 
tions from a central pointy near the Grand pr 
Royal canals. From this qug^rter the exten- 
sion of the clearances would be easy ^^d 
natural ; the districts, as they were formed, 
would then support and assist each other, till 
the greater part was reclaimed, and the poor 
established. 

The residents of the great towns in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, Drogheda, Navan, 
Athey, Maryborough, Portarlington, TuUa- 
more, MuUingar, and Limerick, would soon 
discover the advantage that would he reaped 
from the cultivation of the bleak lands in 
their neighbourl^ood. They would not only 
be enriched by the produce, but would re- 
ceive additional importance fro^n being si- 
tuated in the vicinity of thickly-populated 
districts, governed by the strictest precepts of 
morality, and stimulated to diligence by self- 
interest. 

The following are the expenses for each 
one thousand men: — ^The cost of a steam- 
engine of twenty-horse power, sheds, clothes^ 



.r^ 
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fqod, aijd wording topis, the first ypar, woijW 
he 8119/. 18^. 4d. ♦ — See refej-epce C for the 
estimate. 

The quantity of ground to be reclaimed 
for such a number of men, indulging nearly 
one thousand ^cres qf woods and rp^s, 
would he 4057i ?^ores ; this would allow 240 
apr^ for woods to surround the district^ 2Q0 
£Mpres for teaph?rs, 16 for H; public garden ;| 
24 for q. chqrch and burialrground^ nurgery 
gs^f^eP) grass for thirty horses, stables, sheds 
for ploughs anci .carts, comprising four secn 
tions of siif ^^pr^s (pach^ giving three acres to 
e^\\ m^tn, and dividiing the intormediate 
spaces into seven divisions of wood and pub-^ 
he grounds, which would surround every 50 
or 60 cottages. These cottages would all 
fi-ont the south or west, as was most con- 
Xenient^i s^qcording to the nature of the 
ground. 

Xhey would b^ distinctly separa^te from 
^q.ch other ; e9^ch man would be independent 
of his neighbour, and would have twQ 8^cre€^ 
in front of his residence : the latter would be 

* The reader will excuse me for referring to the detail ia the 
rrfefenoes. at the and of the wcwk ^ it is doae to prevtnt the tbiead 
<^the arguiof Qt b^og too miu^h bcok)^ 

c2 
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placed in the centre of his garden^ comprising 
his third acre.— See the plan of a district, 
and division oC the grounds, as related in 
plate Ist^ with the detail and calculation at 
reference D. 

The following calculation of what a man is 
able to effect by the labour of digging, is 
made from actual experiment, William 
Conn^ John Stoddart^ and John Catherine, 
gardeners, of the town of Durham, being 
ordered to dig in the solid earth, alternately- 
filled and emptied a box, one foot square, 
seven times iu a minute : this was repeated 
several times, in hard ground, at different 
places. They all declared that, as garden- 
ers, and having a man to empty out the 
wheelbarrow as fast as they could fill it, that 
each man could undoubtedly thus work at 
the rate of filling three of these cubic boxes 
per minute, provided they did not descend to' 
any gravel, or hard sub-soil, for ten hours of 
the day, as their ordinary work, throughout 
the year. 

These experienced gardeners also assert; 
that one thousand men, taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the strong and weak, though un- 
accustomed to diggings could and ought to 
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dig . two of these solid feet per minute^ 
throughout every day in the year. See also 
reference E, By this calculation, it will be 
easily ascertained what quantity of bog may 
be dug away or drained, in the course of a 
year, or any other given time. 

Let, therefore, a thousand men be placed 
on a bog that was found to be eight feet 
deep, before approaching the solid ground ; 
suppose them to work ten* hours per day, 
from six in the morning till six at night, 
allowing them two hours' rest for their meals, 
seven hundred of them occupied with the 
spade^ and three hundred with the wheel- 
barrows, with three hundred of the women to 
assist ; the result of their daily and annual 
labour will then be easily ascertained. 

After the plan of operations was distinctly 
laid down, the Serjeants who are to super- 
intend the works appointed, and the preli- 
minary regulations for the future government 
and order of the workers settled, the men 



* In emergencies, I am well assured these men would work from 
four o'clock in the morning till eight at night, all the summer 
months, rather than be behind their work. 
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should be collected at any given spot of 
waste ground or bog to be redeemed.* 

Probably the best time to commence on 
the work would be on the 1st of September, 
in order to gain as much time as possible to 
reclaim the bog before the ensuing spring. 
The portion reclaimed, if timely planted, 
with a crop of potatoes, or Indian com, 
might, by the following 1st of September, be 
gathered, and used as food for the men ; 
which would prevent any future expenditure, 
or advance of three-pence per day, after the 
first year. By beginning on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, at which period the most part of 
the harvest is housed, especially in Ireland, 
a greater number of men might be assembled, 
and the provisions necessary for their support 
might be bought at the cheapest rate. 

In plate 2d, is a plan and explanation 
of the first part of the work to be done, and 
the number of ditches to be excavated, of 
the depth of the bog. — See also the reference 
G and plate 3d. 



* See the prelimioary regulations necessary to be attended 
to at the time the men of each district are collected^ refer- 
ence F. 
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The great cana]> thirty feet broad at its 
Surface, ten feet broad at the bottom, and 
ten feet deep, would be excavated in the 
centre of the district, to the extent of 1540 
yards; the lesser ones, at right angles to 
this, 1400 yards, being only eight feet deep, 
or the depth to the solid ground. After this, 
the surface of the bog to the depth of two 
feet only would be removed, the turf from 
'#hich, when dried, collected into heaps and 
buint, would be subsequently used as ma- 
nure for the ground intervening between the 
ditches, which might then be planted with 
potatoes or Indian corn. 

These 1400 yards of surface, which will be 
left, and which it is proposed first to reclaim, 
will contain, without including the breadth of 
the forty-two-ditches, an area of 445 acres 
2' roods. 

When the first portion of ground was thus 
prepared, a second mile of ditches would be 
dug, in a similar manner, on the reverse side 
of the grand centre canal, extending 6946 
feet in length, instead of 1400 yards ; the 
whole of the bog intervening between these 
ditches would then be excavated and carried 
away, and after being again drained, would 
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be planted or sown, like the first, and thift 
process would be continued till the whole six 
miles, 217 acres, were reclaimed.* 

It will now be ascertained how long these 
700 men will be in digging the first canal of 
1540 yards in length, and thirty feet in 
breadth. 

In plate 3d is a section of the grand canal, 
by which it will be observed, that the area of 
every thirty feet of breadth contains 800 
cubic feet;-f- therefore, /OO men, at two 
cubic feet per minute, would be 

700x2x60=84,000 

cubic feet per hour, which has already been 
shown feasible, or, at ten hours' work per day, 
840,000 feet. 

These 1640 yards, therefore, of. the main 
canal, will be excavated in four and a half 
days, say six days, making, with the Sunday, 
seven days. 



* This does not include the ground I propose to grant to half- 
pay ofHcers, in lieu of their half-pay ; which ground, when re- 
claimed, will produce them a greater net income than they now 
receive from Government ; the amount for a lieutenant heing 66 
acres, a captain 132, a 6eld officer 198, colonel 264, general offi- 
cers 396. Pensioners the same; hut for their wounds, soldiers 
should receive their pay till death, in addition to their grant. 

f Designedly making it four times too great in amount. 
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The . next operation will be to drain this 
ground on one side of the great canal, by ex- 
cavating the 42 ditches, at right angles witii 
it; these ditches will be 1400 yards in length, 
ten feet in breadth at the top, two feet at the 
bottom, and 100 feet asunder. See Plates 2d 
and 3d, This will require 42 days, making, 
with the seven Sundays, 49 days, which, 
added to the seven days, for the main cansJ, 
make 56 days, or about two calendar months. 
Consequently, by beginning on the 1st of 
September, on the 1st of November follow* 
ing this preliminary work will be completed, 
. While these lesser ditches were in pro- 
gress, all the women, out of the 400 not 
otherwise employed in cooking, &c.) that 
could be collected, should proceed to build 
up the exterior mound to surround the dis- 
trict, if so required from the humidity of the 
hog. This mound will be 20 feet high, 
and 30 feet at its base ; it would be com- 
posed of dried turf, carefully piled upon each 
other, sloping equally on all sides, and would 
proceed on the line parallel with and close to 
the first exterior ditch, at right angles with 
the great canal. This necessary work should 
b^ done, if possible, without occupying any 
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6f the lOOd workmen, who will thus be wholly 
etnployedin the principal work ; the mound, 
however, at first, will only be built one- 
third the above size, viz. 10 feet high by 15 
feet broad. 

The ground between these ditches, cover- 
ing 445|. acres (see the first reclaimed ground; 
plate 1st), or 19,405,980 square feet, would 
in the next place be dug away, and levelled 
to the depth of two feet only, making 
38,811,960 feet of surface; this would re- 
quire just seven and a half weeks, includmg 
the intervening Sundays, or 53 days, which; 
added to the above 54, make 107 days, or a 
period of about four months' operations ; 
bringing the time from the 1st of September 
to the 1st of January following. From this 
time the ground would be left to drain by the 
before- mentioned 42 drains,* till the 1st of 
March, a period of two months, the ground 
would then be prepared for receiving a crop 
6f potatoes, or Indian com, by digging iri on 



* The 42 drains, occupying an extent of 21-| acres, which are 
included in the following six mil6s, 217 acres, now to be reclaimed, 
or 4036| acres, to which the 10 roads of 14 feet broad would be 
added, making 4080| acres, or four acres each man, including 
woods, roads, and canals. 



its surfece the dshes of the dried and Butrit 
tlirf, which had beeri thrown over it. The 
Indian corn, if practicable, should be planted 
in preference to the potatoes, as this plant 
grows well in a damp soil, and need not bfe 
sown till the 15th of May, which would allow 
four months for the ground to drain before 
the corn was sown. 

By the 1st of September twelvemonthsi 
after the commencement of the work, a crop 
of 250 bushels of potatoes per acre might be 
obtained, making 1 1 1,375 bushels, or 445,500 
pecks, viz. 80,500 more than 365,000, which 
was to be the full allowance for the yearly 
subsistence of the whole district. 

Thus, in these 445 acres 2 roods, food for 
the thousand men and four hundred women 
might be obtained every subsequent year, 
gratis, till the whole of the six miles, 217 
acres, were reclaimed. This would allow one 
peck per man a day ; whereas it has been 
shown that half a peck per man each day 
would be fully sufficient ; so that by reclaim- 
ing one half of the 445 J acres, which would 
be calculating for the very worst of cases, 
accidents, inattentions, or laziness, 223 acres 
would be cleared and cultivated, and this 
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would be fuUy adequate to produce the 
requisite food for the ensuing year^ even ad« 
mitting that there was nothing additional 
allowed to make this fare more palatable, 
which I have before proposed. 

Between the 1st of January and the 1st of 
March 9 afler 445 1- acres have been cleared 
and drained in the manner related, and aU 
lowing a month from the first of March to 
the first of April for the manuring with the 
burnt turf, re-digging, and planting with the 
potatoes ; there would still be another month 
to the 1st of May, making, in all, four 
months. This time would be zealously em- 
ployed in cutting eleven additional lines of 
xlitches on the reverse side of the great canal, 
see the 2nd reclaimed line of ground in 
plate 1st, and exactly parallel with those pre- 
viously dug out of the 445 acres, in order to 
jeclaim as much extra ground as possible, to 
attain a superior soil for planting Indian corn, 
and sowing oats, or other grain, supposing the 
445 acres planted with potatoes were not found 
adapted for their growth. These eleven lines 
of ditches would be of the same dimension in 
breadth and depth as the others, but would 
reach to the extreme northern end of the dis- 
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trict^ an extent of one mile 1660 feet^ being 
in all 6886 feet, including the mound and 
exterior canal, 6946 feet in length. For the 
whole eleven areas, each ditch, containing 
192 cubic feet at every foot, would be 
14,669,952 feet : and as it has been shown 
that 437 cubic feet of the area of a ditch can 
be cut per day, by every division^ see 
reference E of preliminary regulations. No. 9, 
ten divisions would dig 4370 feet, or would 
complete one of the ditches its whole length 
in about one day and a half. Consequently, 
eighteen days' labour would suffice for this 
work, which, at 840,000 feet per day, would 
give 15,120,000 cubic feet. After this ope- 
ration, the men would proceed to clear away 
the whole of the ground or bog of the ten 
intermediate spaces, to within one foot of 
the ground, or bottom of the bog, a depth of 
seven feet, each space being 100 feet asunden 
This work, therefore, would be cai'ried five 
feet deeper than the 445 i* acres, which had 
only been cleared and excavated to the depth 
of two feet. 

In this work, 70 men finished 420 feet in 
length per day, see reference F, being about 
the middle of the preliminary regulations. 
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Na. 9 ; coQseq¥iently> thpj cqu|4 now dig 
only 120 cubic fpet per day, which is only twor 
seventh parts of the former aipount ; ai^d ten 
ti^^s U^js fo^ the ten divisions of seven hn^- 
drpd iQen, would make 1200 feet per d?iy. 
T\\p^ft \ex\ intermediate spaces between tl^e 
ditches wpuld be 69,460 feet in length, which, 
divided by the 9.bQve 1200 feet, would bft 
cQippleted in fifty-eight days ; these, ^dd^d 
to the previous 18 days, and iqeludi^g the 
elfiyen intervening Sundaysj^ will make ^ surn 
total ojf 87 days. 

Tl\9 extent of the ground between the 
ditches would be 1 59i acres, and the ground 
oqpupi^d by the eleven ditches 17? a^re§ ; 
thus, t^^e aggregate quantity cleared, wouljd 
he 17? a^i^es, 3 roods ; tsjke 87 days fvom the- 
four months before related, this would rnake 
the tim^ from the Ut Janv^ary to tlie 27th Oif 
-^pri^l ; a,nd with the month allovcfed fpr sowip^ 

* * ^ 

^he 445i apres, wQuld be four inont^s, want- 
ing th,i[;ee days^. Thi§ ^ill give eigl^t^en 
days ^o the 15th p,f May, to dr^ijn and fl^rsX 
these 176t acres, on which the whole of the 
thousand men would be epiployed in all di- 
reptions^ in sinking wells at the spring-heads^ 
by the late- improved method of draining, and 
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deepening a little the centre canaU for morp 
effectually carrying off the water from the 
refliic€jd level of the grounds. But if this time 
should be found insufficient for draining., 
Wiapiu-mg, and planting the ground w^h 
Ipdian qpra, apother fortnight rpight be ^l- 
Ipwed for this purpose, as the Indian porn 
YQuld not be too late, if planted by the 1st 
qf Juqe. In order, however, tp effect this, 
i^ would be requisite to employ a hundr^4 
e^^ inen^ at 1^. 6d. per day, the price of 
y^hosp l?ihour would amount to 112/. \0s.^ 
\fUc\k would be carried forward to the generai 
a.ccoi:^pt. 

In addition to the 445t acres of potatoes 
^Ires^dy calculated for, we should now have 
176i acres planted with Indian corn; this, 
Bf^ 30 bushels an acre, wpuld amount to 
^3Q2i bushels, which would be reaped by 
i\ki^ 1st pf October following, exactly ope year 
and a month from the commencement of the 
operations. 

Let it be supposed that this crop could ^e 
sold at five shillings per bushel, this would 
f^ount to 1325/. 12^. 6d. ; deduct 1 12/. 10^.» 
the balanpe would be 1231/, 2^. 6d. ; admit- 
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ting 51. were paid for the seed, the credit' 
would be 1,208/. 2s. 6d. 

At the end of the first year after the com- 
mencement of the operations, if credit could 
not be obtained when the work began, the 
400 women would receive 2/. each, to be ex- 
pended in clolhes, blankets, and other articles 
they might require, to be approved of before 
being paid for, as no part of the money 
would be entrusted to them. They would 
also build separate cottages for themselves; 
as soon as a number of the trees were sawn 
into planks by the steam-engine, which are 
always found in extensive bogs; which 
planks are not to be considered as exclusively 
belonging to them, but will be the property of 
the whole, 

Prom the 15th of May to the 15th of 
March following would be ten months, thus- 
making one year and a half and fifteen days 
from the 1st of September, the period at 
which the work had commenced. 

These 10 months will now be employed in 
reclaiming ground, in the same manner as the 
176 1 acres, see No. 3 of the reclaimed 
ground in plate 1, the iiiound, as before 
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described, should be built 10 or 12 feet high 
on the eastern side, but not to be thrown up 

"^ if it be not absolutely necessary ; on the out- 

side of this there will be a ditch, two or three 
feet lower than the depth of the bog, which 
would flow into the centre great canal ; this 
ditch would be continued on the eastern side 
for 6946 feet, this being the limit of the 
exterior northern side of the district. The 
mound, if necessary, to be built up within 

^ it, would extend to 6931 feet, if made only 

half its subsequent breadth of 30 feet. 

The works, when reaching the northern 
limit of the mound and ditch, would then 

^ proceed at right angles, from this point to 

the westward, and be parallel to the centre 
canal for 12,748 feet; they would then be 
extended directly south, parallel to the 
eastern mound and ditch, till they arrived at 
the centre great canal on this side, com- 
prising a space of 12,748 feet from east to 
west; this northern division would constitute 
one- half of the district, which would be the 
first reclaimed. The 445 .j acres, see No. 1 of 
first reclaimed ground in plate 1., being on 
the southern side of the district, and 33 acres 
in length from the centre to the southern 
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extremity, would constitute the southern 
side. 

The 700 men would now dig the exterior 
ditch, extending from the centre great canal 
to the northern extremity of the district, and 
which has been stated to be 6946 feet^ it 
would be 10 feet deep, 12 feet wide, and 2 
feet wide at the bottom : 

here l2+?=l4-f-^=:7x 10=70x4=280 cubic feet ;* 

this would be the area every foot of the 6946 
feet. Then 

700 X 2=1400 feet x 60=84,000 x 10=840,000 

feet each day, three days would suffice to 
excavate 2,520,000 feet, which is 575,120 
feet more than to the extremity of the dis- 
trict northward, and this last distance, going 
westward, would be deducted from the 12,748 
feet, being the full extent to the west, 
which, multiplied by 280, the cubic contents 
of this ditch would be 3,569,440 feet, there- 
fore deduct 575,120 feet, leaves 2,994,320 
feet. Four days at 84,000 feet would excavate 
3,360,000 feet ; admit seven days for com- 
pleting both to the northern and western 



* This is quadmpled too mttch, designedly, to allow for unforeseen 
casoaltieft. 
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extremity, allowing full time for this work, 
683,760 feet remain towards completing the 
western ditch, running south, this side, like 
the eastern, being 1,944,880 feet; 683,760 
feet before done, deducted leave 1,261,120 
feet, and two days would complete to the 
end of the centre great canal, making the 
work done 1,680,000 feet. And to finish the 
centre great canal, of which 1540 yards or 
4620 feet were done, deduct this amount from 
its whole length of 12,748 feet, which leaves 

8128x800, 

this being the cubic contents of the canal, 
makes 6,502,400 feet; divide this by 840,000 
for the work per day, and it gives nearly eight 
days for finishing the whole work of 6,720,000 
feet ^ 

Three weeks, or twenty-one days, including 
three Sundays, would complete these sur- 
rounding defences, and the remainder of the 
centre great canal ; all of which would subse- 
quently be made of the same dimensions 
The mound (if necessary) being built as the 
surface of the bog was removed, and kept 
parallel with the workers, would cease, when 
it reached the head of the 1761 acres, which 
bad been secondly reclaimed. It would 

62 
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afterwards continue to be built, till it touched 
the extremity of the centre great canal on 
the western side, when the remainder of 
the ground was reclaimed ; at this point a 
strong lock should be thrown across, with 
sluices to lift up or down, in order to shut 
out or admit water from the surrounding bog 
at pleasure. 

The centre great canal would here be 
deepened two feet, giving it a depth of 12 
feet from the surface ; this, if not found 
sufficiently deep, might subsequently be in- 
creased. 

By referring to the plan of the district, 
Plate I., it will be seen that the surface of 
the bog is to be wholly removed to the 
depth of seven feet, and that there will be 
four intermediate canals in Jive divisions^ at 
2569 feet asunder from east to west, with the 
addition of the breadth of the 30-feet mound, 
at the two exterior canals; this does not 
include their own breadth of 10 feet each ; 
and their distance at the borders will be 
2584 feet. 

There will now be six canals, the four 
interior of which, although ten feet broad at 
the first, will now be only seven feet broaid, four 
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feet deep, and five feet broad at the bottom ; 
the surface of the bog having been dug away, 
their depth depending on the level of the 
ground, viz. from four to six or more feet, as 
the case may require, below the surface of 
the ground, but fourteen feet from the top 
of the bog. 

The next operation, after digging the 
exterior canals, at which the men would be 
occupied three weeks, as before stated, would 
be to excavate these four ditches on the north- 
ern side of the district at B B B B. See Plate 
I. The two outer ones, 2584 feet distant 
fronA the interior sides of the exterior canals ; 
and the others 2569 feet asunder, not in- 
cluding their own breadth; the distance from 
east to west being 12,748 feet. 

The 1761 acres, including the 11 ditches, 
now converted into under-ground drains, will 
be in breadth 1 1 10 feet from the inner edge 
of the eastern extreme mound, the perma- 
nent ditches being each 6946 feet ; this, 
multiplied by four^ for the four ditches, 
would make 27,7^84 feet in length, the area 
of one of which from the top of the bog 
would be 

feet feet inobes. 

10+5=15-^2=7 6x12=90x4=360 
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feet, which inultiplied by 

27,784=10,002,240, 

and this, divided by what 700 men can worlc 
per day, viz. 840,000 feet, can be fully 
completed in 12 days, which work gives 
10,080,000 feet, provided the sub-soil be 
not of a hard quality; the 12 days above- 
named, with two intervening Sundays, make 
14 days, which, added to the preceding 21 
days, gives a total of 35 days. 

The third lot of ground to be reclaimed 
from the western edge of 1100 feet, con- 
sisting of 176 1 acres, will be 4011 feet in 
breadth, and it will be necessary to intersect 
this ground with ditches, in order to drain it 
a little, as was previously done, when the 
interstices of the bog were removed ; in the 
4455* acres, this distance of 4011 feet will 
allow of 36 lines of ditches of 10 feet each 
in breadth, to be taken off every 110 feet, 
like those seen in Plate 11.^ the last ditch 
extending 51 feet beyond it, which is not 
included in this calculation. 

The whole extent of the ditches will be 
multiplied by the length of the half districti^ 
and this again multiplied by their individual 
area, which was before computed, at 192 
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feet ; this would then be divided by 840,000 
feet, the work proved to be done daily, 
which will give the number of days requisite 
for completing the whole ; thus, 

6946 X 36=250,056 x 192=4,80 l,752-r840,000=57 days and 8 

Sundays, 

making 65 days to complete this entire 
work. 
Then, 

6946 X 35 X 100=24,31 1,000 x7-r84,000=229 days, and 29 

Sundays, amounting to 231 days, 

for the completion of the 35 intermediate 
spaces of 100 feet distance asunder, and re- 
moving seven feet of the surface bog to 
within one foot of the bottom, supposing the 
bog to be eight feet before reaching the solid 
soil. The reason why a foot of the bog may 
be thus left is, that in all bogs there is a 
clammy unctuous substance at the bottom, 
which, if left, will improve the quality of the 
ground, by enriching it, if the surface, when 
removed, be burned and mixed with it ; and 
this process will also increase the depth of 
the soil, and render it more productive, 
whether the soil at the bottom be good or 
bad, supposing it were necessary to remove 
the whole surface of the bog; 
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The number of acres contained in, the 
before-mentioned reclaimed ground is thus 
found, 

feet per acre. 

4011-51 X 6946=27,506,160 feet-i-53,560=629 acres. 

The number of days the men will have been 
employed in the preceding labour is as follows : 

35 + 65+231=331 days. 

The ten months, from the 15th of May to 
the 15th of March following, make 304 days, 
this w^ill be 27 days over; or from the 11th 
of April to the 15th of May will be 34 days. 
This time will be employed, as before, to 
trench, drain, and plant this ground with 
Indian corn or other grain, for the ensuing 
year ; this should be planted about three feet 
asunder, in breadth, and six or eight inches 
separate, in the line. The lJ6i acres first 
redeemed might now be sown with wheat, 
and the 445^ acres already cleared and re- 
claimed might be planted with a crop of 
Indian corn or potatoes. 

The 629 acres cleared in these 1 months 
and 27 days, and cultivated in the following 
34 days, make just one year and eight 
months from the commencement of the 
operations; and by the 1st of October fol- 
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lowing, a period of two years and One month 
from the beginning, the whole produce of 
this ground would be reaped and safely 
housed. Supposing it to produce 30 bushels 
an acre, this latter ground would give 18,870 
bushels, which, sold at 5^. per bushel, 
would amount to 4717^* lO^- 

The 176* acres would, this second year, 
bear a crop equal to the first, and its value 
in money 1208/. 2^. 6d. 

From the 15th of May to the 15th of 
April the men will continue to clear addi- 
tional ground, which, allowing a month, as 
before, for draining, &c. will comprise a 
period of 12 months. 

The fourth division of the ground of 4070 
feet in breadth, from east to west, will now 
be reclaimed, and this divided by 110 feet 
will give 37 ditches ; therefore, 

6946 X 37 X 192-r-840,000=59, 

which, added to eight Sundays, make 6^ 
days. — See Plate I. of the third division of 
reclaimed ground. 

For the intermediate 36 divisions, the time 
will thus be computed, 

6946x3600x7^-84,000=200 days, add 29 
Sttiidaj8=:229 days, 
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which, johied to the above 6f days, make 296 
days for both ; deduct this from the 325 days 
from the 15th of May to prepare the ground 
as before, for receiving a crop for the ensuing 
year. 

The number of acres for the fourth lot of 
reclaimed ground is thus found : 

feet io an acre 

6946 X 4070-^43,560=648 acres. 

By the 1st of October following, this ground 
will also have produced a return of 30 bushels 
per acre, or 19,440 bushels, which at 5^. 
per bushel gives 4860/. sterling. 

The cost of seed will not be estimated, as 
that from former crops would be used. 

In the month of March, in the third year, 
30 horses would be purchased, at an expense 
of 900/. together with 30 double-mould drill 
and single-mould board ploughs, viz. 15 of 
each, at 6/., equal to 180/. ; ten shear-bolted 
carts, 150/. ; thirty sets of harness, 240/. ; 
and ten harrows, 30/. ; amounting, in all, to 
1500/. sterling. 

These would now be used ih the tillage of 
these grounds, when required; and a few 
labourers might be yearly hired to prepare 
the grounds in a more complete manner for 
draining and mowing ; the yearly expense 
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would not amount to more than lOOL, and 
might be carried to the general account. 

In order more fully to elucidate this part 
of the subject, I shall here recapitulate the 
different lots reclaimed, the time employed 
in reclaiming them, and the respective 
amounts of their produce* 

1st. Let it be supposed that in September^ 
1830, the work of reclaiming the ground 
commenced. From the 1st of September, 

1830, to the 1st of January, 1831, 445i 
acres would be half reclaimed, or two feet 
only of the surface of the soil taken away, 
and left with 42 ditches to drain. In March> 

1831, this ground would be cultivated with 
potatoes, for the food of the 1000 men and 
400 women, in order that further expense 
might not be incurred after the first year, 
except as hereafter allowed. 

2dly. By the 15tli of May, 1831, another 
lot of ground of 1761 acres would be wholly 
reclaimed, the bog being entirely dug away 
to the depth of seven feet; and this would be 
planted with Indian corn by the 15th of 
May, or by the 1st of June, as the case may 
require. 
' 3dly. From the 15th of May, 1831, to the 
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15th of April, 1832, 629 acres more Would 
be cleared and cultivated with corn. 

4thly. From the 15th of May, 1832, to 
the 15th of April, 1833, 648 acres more 
would be reclaimed and cultivated. 

5thly. During the second year, that is, 
for the crop of the IJGi acres for 1832, 76 
acres of it would be appropriated for grass to 
be made into hay for fodder for the 30 horses 
purchased the third year : the remaining 
100 acres would be cultivated, as before, 
with corn : the third year, also, these 1761 
acres would be divided in a similar manner, 
and cultivated like the second year. The 
629 acres would, in the third year, follow 
the same process as in the second year ; and 
in the third year, the 648 acres would be 
cultivated, and their produce reaped. . 

The following calculation will give the dif- 
ferent amounts of produce per year, and the 
sum total completely : 

176^ acres, cultivated and cropped by the 10th 
of October, 1831, producing £1208 2 6 

The second year, or in 1832, 76f acres would be 
divided off for hay, to be kept for the horses 
purchased in March, 1833. The residue of 
100 acres, for the year 1832^ would amount to 750 

£1958 2 6 
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Brought forwvd .... £1958 2 6 
And also the third year, or for 1833, the 100 

acres would amount to 750 

The second Jrear, the 629 acres would be re- 
claimed and sown, by the 1st of October, 
1832, at five shillings per bushel^ and woiild 

amount to 471T 10 

The third year also, or 1833, these 629 acres 
would produce, by the 1st of October, the 

sum of 4717 lO 

. And during the third year 648 acres would also 
be reclaimed and cultivated, which would also 
produce, 1st of October, 1833, the sum of .. 4860 

Total amount of the produce, for the threes ■ 

years ending the 1st of October, 1833, or f 
three years and one month after the com- /^^l '003 2 6 
mencement j _-»«_^_ 

Then the total amount of reclaimed acres will be 
445^ half reclaimed, planted with potatoes • • • • first year, 

1 76^ wholly reclaimed ditto, 

629 ditto •••••••••••.. second year, 

648 ditto • . • third year, 

viz. 445f half, and 1453|^ acres wholly reclaimed. 

By the 1st of October, 1833, three years 
after the commencement of the operations, 
which were begun the 1st of September, 
1830, the value of the crops would be 
17,003/. 2^. 6d. and the 1000 men would be 
fed gratis, after the first year, subject to 
some exceptions, which shall be subsequently 
explained. 

Before I proceed further, I may be allowed 
to remark, that those only who have seen the 
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Carse of Gowrie, near Dundee, in Scotland, 
can form any conception of, or really believe, 
that thousands of acres of corn or grain may 
be effectually grown without the shelter of a 
hedge. This carse was originally a morass 
on the banks of the Tay, and its present 
value may be conjectured, when I relate that 
my Lord Gray, of Kinfauns, informed me, 
in the year 1808, that he had considerably 
more than 100 acres of this ground, which he 
had let for 9/. per acre, and that the tenant, 
notwithstanding the high price he paid, was 
realizing a fortune. This carse extends from 
Dundee to Perth, a distance of nearly 22 
miles ; the whole extent is in the highest 
state of cultivation, scarcely protected by a 
single hedge. 

On the banks of the Nile also, where not a 
hedge is to be seen, the eye of the traveller 
is delighted with the beautiful and uninter- 
rupted view of many thousand acres of corn 
of the most luxuriant growth; and no sub- * 
stantial reason can be offered why this noble 
but now barren plain, which is centred in 
the heart of Ireland, might not be redeemed 
from its sterility, clothed with verdure, and 
made to administer to the wants of the in- 
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dustrious and successful cultivator. To me 
it has always appeared an anomaly, that a 
country like Ireland, abounding in waste 
lands, and peopled with the finest peasantry 
in the world, many of whom are actually 
starving for want of occupation, should have 
hitherto neglected to employ them in re- 
claiming and cultivating such extensive 
wastes, immediately contiguous to so many 
chief towns. With half the care and prodi- 
gal loans bestowed on many other precarious 
speculations, these wastes would amply re- 
pay the labour bestowed upon them, and 
would become a source of interminable 
wealth to the present and succeeding gene* 
rations, if given to the poor. 

What a contrast would these lonely and 
barren wastes present when called from ste- 
rility into cultivation, and changed from the 
dreariness and silence of solitude into the 
busy scenes of industry and contentment ! 

Such would be the effect of reclaiming 
these lands ; and when the plan which I pro- 
pose shall be brought into full and successful 
operation, each individual would, in addition 
to the labour of cultivating his own grounds, 
be found industriously occupied in some 
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trade ; and as he would not be necessitated 
to dispose of the produce of his industry to 
supply the emergencies of the moment^ but 
could always wait for the favourable change 
of the market, the price of his labour would 
ahuays he above par^ and afford him perma- 
nent and ample remuneration. The nation 
itself would be benefited by his toil, for the 
hard-working and industrious poor, are the 
very sinews of the state ; they create six 
times the wealth they consume, and would 
repay, by their labour, in a tenfold degree, 
the protection of that government which is 
wise enough to extend towards them a fos- 
tering hand. 

I shall now proceed to calculate the ex- 
pense of the labour of the first and subsequent 
years, ending on the 1st of October, in- 
cluding the price of the ground bought for 
that year, together with the four per cent, 
interest on the outlay. 
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Food for 1000 men at 3d, per day, making just 

12/. 10s. per day, and including the other 

necessary expenses, of sheds, clothes, blankets, 

steam-engines, &c. (vide estimate C, at the 

end) £8119 18 4 

Interest on the loan v 324 15 11 

The cost of 622J acres 622 5 

100 workmen hired one fortnight, at Is. 6d, 

perday ^ 112 2 6 

£9179 1 9 

N. B. The interest of the 622^ acres will not be incurred till 
the second year, as they will not be paid for till after they are ^ 
reclaimed. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Brought forward . . £9179 1 9 
Supplied with herring or cheese at three half- 
pence per day ....*.. 2281 5 

Slops of jackets, trowsers, caps, and shoes . . . 950 

Pay of two engine- Wrights, at 2s. 6d, per day . 915 

Cost of 629 acres of ground, at IZ. per acre .. 629 

Blankets and slops, for 400 women, at 21, each 800 
Interest for the above sums, including the 622^ 

acres 556 19 

£14487 10 9 



THIRD YEAR. 

Brought forward .. £14487 10 9 

Supplied third year, cheese, herring, &c 228 15 

Slops for 1000 men, as before 950 

Pay of two engine-Wrights, do.' 91 5 

Cost of 648 acres of ground 648 

Slops for 400 women, at U. each 400 

Cost of carts, horses, ploughs, &c J 1500 

Hire of labourers for a short time 100 

Interest at four per cent, for one year ••••.. 343 4 

£20,801 4 9 
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N. B. The 648 acres do not incur interest till the fourth yev, 
but only the 629/. 

Brought forward the produce of the 1453f , Sec, 
acres for three years^ (see the preceding ac* 
count on this subject,) which deduct «,...• 17003 2 6 

Difference of debt fourth year . , . , £3798 2 3 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Brought forward debt of third year . . £3798 2 3 

Supply of cheese, &c. fourth year 2281 5 

Slops, as before 950 

Cost of 700 acres cleared 700 

Pay of two engine-wrights 91 5 

Labourers employed for a short time 100 

Interest at four per cent, including the 648 

acres 389 12 8 



£8310 4 11 



Brought forward the crops of the fourth year, 

100 acres produciog ....... ^ ,.•..,... . 750 Q 

629 ditto ditto 4717 10 

648 ditto ditto .,.. 4860 



£10327 10 



Balance in hand on the fifth year • £2017 5 1 

At the end of the third year, the food of 
the labourers, both men and women, wiH be 
considerably improved, for after this period 
700 acres can be yearly reclaimed by first 
districts, although not cultivated; yet, as the 
445j acres will be cultivated by thein^ ll vUl 
be at their option whether the newly-re- 
claimed ground be tilled, or the 445x acres ; 
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and if it be found that the latter reclaimed 
ground will produce a crop of more value 
tba'n potatoes, it would naturally receive the 
preference. In this case Indian corn, wheat, 
and oats, would be grown instead of po- 
tatoes, and every man and woman might 
receive half a gallon of ale per day, duty free. 
This beverage should be encouraged, and the 
use of spirits checked, as unwholesome and 
pernicious. 

It will be unnecessary to carry forward the 
debtor or creditor account further, as the 
debt being paid off the fourth year, every 
subsequent year will increase the credit and 
comfort of the workmen.* At this period, 
also, the clothing, both of the men and 
women, might undergo considerable improve- 
ment ; the men might receive a Sunday suit 
of blue cloth, or cloth of some uniform 
colour, which would increase the respecta- 
bility of their appearance, and might be con* 
tracted for at a reasonable price. 

After the third year, the district would 
continue to clear as much land as possible. 



* Even if the crops were ofily one half of the above amount, tLe 
debt would still be paid off the eigl)th year. 

e2 
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without waiting to cultivate it till the whole 
40572 acres were redeemed. 

It will now be ascertained how long the 
meir will be in reclaiming the whole ground 
allowed. 

By May 1 5th, of the third year 1453J 

fourth year 700 

fifth year 700 

— — sixth year 700 

'■' seventh year 700 

4253» 

By May of the seventh year, the whole of 
4057* acres would be reclaimed, as the 4458 
acres have not been included : independently 
of the above, 200 acres more might be fully 
reclaimed in the seventh year. 

During the third year, when sufficient 
ground was reclaimed, a nursery garden 
would be formed. In this garden, trees of 
various descriptions would be reared from 
the seed, and transplanted thence when 
the divisions of the different districts were 
ready to receive them. The oak, chesnut, 
and walnut, should predominate ; and the 
larch, which might be thinned as oflen as 
occasion required, should be planted around 
them, to shelter them from the storm. 

On the 1st of September, the third year, 
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1000 men might be added to those employed 
on the ground of a first district ; these 
would materially assist each other in culti- 
vating the reclaimed ground necessary to 
supply this second thousand men with food 
during the succeeding year. The men com- 
posing the second district may thoroughly 
reclaim^ drain, and plant 350 acres, by the 
succeeding May, which will enable this 
second district to live better, thus quar- 
tered for a short time on a first, and enjoy 
their half gallon of ale per day, from the cer- 
tainty that the succeeding crop will defray 
the expense. 

And as a first district will not be required 
to cultivate the extra ground for four years, a 
second, third, fourth, and fifth district, in suc- 
cession, may continue to be benefited by the 
labour of a prior one, without interfering in 
any manner with its crops ; as, during this 
period, they would zealously proceed iii re- 
claiming their own allotted ground of 40578 
acres, so that, in fact, a second district would 
not only live better, but even the additional 
expense incurred \yould be wholly paid off, at 
the expiration of the first year. 

This important advantage, after the loca- 
tion of a few districts, might be extended 
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almost indefinitely to others, and would tend 
greatly to reduce the expenses of settling the 
poor.— See this more fully explained in refer- 
ence H. 

Ten thousand men, united together in the 
accomplishment of any great object, would 
undoubtedly produce twenty times the effect 
of one thousand working by themselves ; for 
where numbers are employed, the work is 
always sure to proceed with greater effect ; 
for in great emergencies, numbers mutually 
assist each other, and difficulties which would 
be insurmountable to a few, quickly yield to 
the efforts of the many. 

A second district would also possess the 
boards and timber sawn and cut up by the 
first, and more commodious sheds might be 
built with only the expense of the labour : the 
women, if required, might be increased in 
number ; and those encumbered with fami- 
lies might build separate sheds for them- 
selves, and consequently save the expense of 
the long shed. 

A second district would also enjoy the ad- 
vantage of having the exterior canal and 
mound already cut and built for its use ; and 
as they would be contiguous to each other, 
the labour of the mound and canal, on one 
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side^ would be saved to every succeeding 
district. Some privilege, therefore, should 
be given to a first district, to compensate for 
the mftny disadvantages under which it would 
labour at the commencement of the opera* 
tions. 

When the districts were reclaimed^ the 
intervening mounds dividing them would be 
wholly removed, and the exterior mountl of 
a hundred,* of twelve districts united^ would 
be only left, unless it were found convenient, 
from the shelter they afforded, to allow them 
to remain til! the plantations were grown up* 

The moment a district was reclaimed ^ it 
would be divided into equal portions by 
hedges similar to those I have particularly 
noticed in Holland. — See reference I, for their 
full description. These fences take up very 
little room, and are the neatest and most 
perfect with which I am acquainted. In 
these hedges, fruit-trees should be planted at 
every thirty paces, and the gardens designed 
for each house might be divided, as per plate 
4th, and the fruit-trees transplanted as soon 
as possible, from the nursery gardens. 

At this period, also, the houses might be 

* Every twdv^ districts united, will be denominated a hundred. 
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erected ; and if sufficient stone for the pur- 
pose could not be found in the vicinity, a 
considerable quantity of bricks might be 
made, duty free, each district being respon- 
sible that no greater quantity than necessary 
for each house should be made. 

« 

The houses would be situated at the north 
or east end of ea^h tenant's ground, in order 
that their aspects may front to the southward 
or westward. The acre appropriated as a 
garden, placed in the rear, would in three 
parts surround the house. The fruit-trees 
would be supported by espaliers, and it is 
calculated that by the time the cottages were 
built, they would be in a flourishing state, and 
capable of bearing fruit. 

These cottages, which would be built alike 
in every respect, are more fully explained in 
reference K ; and the view of one of them is 
given in plate 5th. 

When the whole of the grounds were di- 
vided as required, the exterior sides, or those 
between each adjoining district, would be 
planted, to the breadtli of two acres; and be- 
tween every fifty or sixty cottages, a wood of 
an acre in breadth would intervene. This 
wood, in case no coal should be discovered, 
would supply them with fuel ; and the oak- 
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trees^ which it is intended should be planted 

at every forty paces, would remain for -ever 

untouched by the district, and would be des* 

tined, in time, to supply the navy of England. 

The engine- Wrights would likewise bore for 

coal to the depth of 100 fathoms ; in this 

operation they would be assisted by the 

power of the engines ; and there is no doubt 

if a general search were made, the comers 

and the centre of the district bored, that coal 

would be found ; for there is no extent of 

country without it, though, from the want of 

due investigation, Ireland at present seems to 
possess but few coal-mines.* 

During the time required for building the 
cottages, the whole of the ground would be 
trenched to the depth of three feet in suc- 
cession, and the quality of the sub- soil under 
each acre would be exactly registered, in 
order that every proprietor may be acquainted 



* In Ulster, there are only two coal-mines worked-^one in 
Antrim, the other in Tyrone. There are likewise collieries in the 
county of Leitrim, and Queen's county. At Kilkenny it is pro- 
duced in abundance. The colliery of Castle Coomer, in Queen's 
county, is the largest in the kingdom, and yields 40,000 tons a year ; 
this vein is also Worked in Tipperary ; and in the southern part, the 
barony of Dufaallow, county of Cork, is the only part where coal 
has been discovered, and the vein extends to Kerry. 
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with its nature, and be enabled to ensure a 
judicious system of cultivation. The hus- 
bandry of these lands would necessarily be 
conducted in the most careful and approved 
mantier, by the process of transplanting, and 
the use of the spade and hoe, generally 
speaking, instead of the plough. This specieij 
of culture would produce the most abun- 
dant crops. 

If the ground of any proprietor should be 
cultivated in a negligent manner, it would 
instantly be discovered by the inspection of 
the head-*men, ten of whom^ each succeeding 
year J would be appointed to command and 
superintend the district ; a register would be 
kept of the good or bad state of every part of 
it, together with the names of those worthy 
to be commended for their industry, or re- 
proved for their neglect ; and any improve- 
ments or extraordinary circumstances which 
might occur, would be noted for the general 
advancement of agriculture. 

As soon as the houses were completely 
finished, each man, whether married or 
single, would take possession of the one 
allotted to him, which would descend to his 
posterity for ever, born in lawful wedlock. 
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The means of each man will naturally in- 
crease with the prosperity of the district, and 
then he may purchase young stock, such as 
pigs, turkeys, and geese, from the increase 
and sale of which he may add to the comforts 
of life. He may receive a gallon of ale per 
day from the district brewery, duty free; 
JEind his industry and economy will, in a short 
time, enable him to purchase a cow, to sup- 
ply his family with milk* 

With regard to the produce of the fields, 
the greatest regularity would be observed; 
should it be found to answer, one acre will 
invariably be allotted for the growth of Indian 
com ; the second acre may be sown with 
oats, barley, or wheat ; but if the Indian corn 
be found more productive than the other 
crops, it may in some places exclusively be 
grown ; and as it is stated to remain only six 
months in the ground, there will be suffici- 
ent time for an intervening crop of winter 
tares and early cabbages. The tops of the 
Indian corn, as well as the corn itself, will be 
found excellent food for the live stock. 

The garden round the house, if carefully 
cultivated, would supply all the culinary 
vegetables required ; in this, however, the 
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ordinary process would not be followed; 
but to gain as much time and ground as pos- 
sible^ as soon as each individual plant was 
taken up, another would immediately replace 
it, without waiting till the whole bed was 
cleared. No flowers would be permitted, 
except immediately round the house : each 
tenant would keep bees, and these, if well 
managed, might be a valuable addition to the 
cotter's store, and supply the place of sugar; 
the overplus, if any, of each individual's 
industry should be treasured up for a bad 
year, to provide for accidents that may some- 
times happen to his stock ; a regular account 
of all which should be kept by each family, 
subject to the occasional inspection of the 
head-men of the district. 

When the juniors, or younger children of 
the first proprietors, were of a proper age, 
they would be collected in new districts, and 
if they could not otherwise gain a livelihood, 
would, like their predecessors, be made to re- 
claim a bog, or waste lands, in the immediate 
vicinity of that on which they resided. 

If, however, they prefer serving in the 
army or navy for seven years, which they 
might have the option of doing, they 
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would receive reduced pay, and no bounty 
money ; at the expiration of the seven years 
they would be discharged, and established in 
the districts already reclaimed by the three 
years' voluntary labour, which every elder 
sion, as he became capable of work, would 
gratuitously perform, part of which would be 
devoted to reclaim the ground destined for 
the discharged soldiers or sailors that chose 
to return home. 

Those, however, who preferred to enter 
into either of these services, would, at the 
expiration of the seven years, be entitled to 

■ 

their full pay y as long as it was convenient 
for Government to employ them ; and at the 
end of any lengthened period of service, they 
would still possess the right to a cottage^ and 
every other convenience, and a certain por- 
tion of reclaimed ground, upon the same 
terms as if it had actually been brought into 
cultivation by their own labour. 

By these means, without any expense of 
bounty, or the disagreeable alternative of the 
press-gang, the army and navy might always 
be supplied with voluntary and able-bodied 
recruits, who, from being educated in a supe- 
rior manner, would tend to render these ser- 
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vices more respectable, and with little ex- 
pense to the nation, would form a certain 

♦ 

resource in every emergency. 

It would not be necessary to establish the 
poor all at once, nor would it be practicable 
or convenient to do so ; it would require to 
be dope gradually, but at the expiration of 
tjie tihird or fourth year this benefit might be 
extended to many hundred thousands. The 
amount of the poor-rates for the year (and 
they amount this year, 1828, to eight mil- 
lions) would be suflicient for the purpose. In 
four years this expenditure only would be 
incurred by the establishment of neaily 
2,000,000 of men and women ; the fourth 
year, three-quarters of this would be repaid 
with interest, and during the next three 
years (by which time the whole money would 
be repaid) another million of men might be 
located. In tliis manner, the whole of the 
poor that are not blind, decrepid, or insane, 
might in six years, from 1830, be taken from 
the parish, and provided for, and the poor- 
rates wholly abolished. In addition to this 
important advantage, the money expended 
in accomplishing this object-^ would be repaid 
with interest^ unlike the present poor-rates. 
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The reclaimed districts would possess a 
fund^ which had been accumulating from the 
beginning, for the support of their own poor; 
aqd thus this tax, so oppressive in some dis- 
tricts, would wholly cease in about seven 
yearSj^ a period in which nine^tenths of the 
hopeless poor<^ that could not be located, 
from old age and infirmity, would probably 
be extinct. 

The succeeding generation could be lo- 
cated, in part, from the fund yearly accumu- 
lating, of two shillings per acre, for the sup^ 
port of the poor, and the purposes of emi^ 
gration, which would not be wanted for 
perhaps fifty years. In eighteen years, this 
sum, at 300/. per year, would amount to 
5400/.^ and this would be more than sufficient 
as a loan, to be advanced to a second district 
for the first year ; this would be repaid at or 
before the end of the year, a second district, 
as before explained, would have the advan- 
tage of the reclaimed ground of the first dis- 
trict, and could both sow and reap full 1000 
acres the first year, and consequently would 
not require one quarter of the outlay of a 
first district at the commencement of the ope- 
rations ; but whatever else in addition ni^ight 
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be necessary, would, of course, be suppfied 
by oth^r means. 

' With respect to the structure of the cot- 
tages, and their neatness, let n6t the reader 
be surprised that it is proposed to erect 
such] comfortable dwellings for labourers, 
who probably in most cases have been born 
and bred in a hovel. It may be imagined that 
though lost, in the first instance, in admira- 
tion and gratitude at being so well lodged, 
with every comfort around them, they niay 
subsequently form too high an opinion of 
themselves, and consequently be unwilling to 
continue their labours. But experience has 
proved that this would not be the case. The 
poorest settlers who have lately established 
themselves in America, along the banks of 
the Hudson, Mohawk, Canal of Albany in 
New England, Vermont, and in many parts 
of New York, build their houses of wood in 
so picturesque a manner, and with such 
pleasing designs, as to afford both a novel and 
interesting sight ;* so far froni working less, 



* See a late work on America, entitled "Notions of the 
Americans, bj a Travelling B.achelor ;'* also Hodgins and HaH's 
Works. 
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or forming ideas beyond their station in life, 
from this species of refinement, they are re- 
markable for the assiduity with which they 
prosecute their labours. 

I see no reason, therefore, why the men 
located in those districts should not become 
equally industrious and enterprising, more 
particularly as from the first, a Sunday- 
school would be established, under strict 
i^egulations for enforcing cleanliness, order, 
and sobriety ; and each man would be taught 
to read and write, with the rudiments of 
accounts. This discipline, rigorously though 
mildly enforced, would progressively tend to 
his civilization, by impressing on his mind 
habits of industry, economy, and sobriety. 

' By a peculiar system pursued in training 
recruits, it is a subject of daily occurrence in 
the army, to see them reclaimed from the 
most disorderly and lawJttvard habits, to be- 
come distinguished for their regularity, neat- 
ness, and civility. By following a similar, 
but more perfect plan, with regard to mora- 
lity and education, I fear not to anticipate a 
greater and more general improvement, than 
that so often experienced among our regular 
troops. 
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But some may conjecture that ^1 this 
refinement is unnecessary ^^ and worse than 
useless^ to ploughmen^ as £^ popular writer * 
has termed them ; who, the moment they 
are placed in comfort, thoughtlessly . exert 
their faculties to render thepi selves more 
wretched than before. This, I do not doxibt^ 
may be the case, while they are permitted to 
remain in their ordinary a.bject state of mind^ 
and continue to associate with their former 
companions in distress : but it would be 
widely different with those established id 
each of the districts enunf>erated; for they 
would not be permitted to frequent their old 
haunts, or to renew their acquaintance with 
the idle and profligate. 

By these means a new impulse, and a 
spirit of enterprise, would be given to the 
tenants of these cottages ; they would be 
delighted with their improved condition, and. 
anxious to transmit it, unimpaired, to their 
posterity. There would be little fear of the 
commission of crime among such men ; a 
high moral feeling, and even motives of self- 
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TBaHereBt, >voXjH tend to check its progress ; 
instructed in tiie truths and duties of religion^ 
they would look fbrward with satisfaction^ 
instep of^ dread^ to the period which was to 
termin<ite their existence; their children, 
nurtured in piety and industry, from their 
tendefest y^rs, at the public schools, would 
l^rorthily fill up the vdid left by their parents, 
^nd become valuable members of society.-— 
$ee reference L. 

In the progTCTS of this contemplated im- 
f^rovement, the advantages, if seriously con- 
sidered, would be found incalculable; the 
extensive plbin adverted to, in the heart of 
Ireland, (now only an unproductive morass,) 
which in its distant outskirts separates so 
many cities, would, if feclaimed*, be the • 
ipeans of their immediate and constant union. 
Sixteen of the principal rivers of Ireland * 
might be united, and made navigable nearly 
to their source; communications might be 
opened with the extremities of the island, by 
means of the numerous and extensive canals^ 



. * TbQ ShanttoPf North and South Bro9oar9» Slaoey^ Bariov^. 
Nore, Suire, Avoca, Liffy, Boyne, Lagan, Foyle, Bann, Black- 
i?vater, Suck, and Arrow. 

f2 
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which would then intersect tiiis deUghtfiil 
and cultivated basin in every direction; 
whilst^ by the means of steam navigation 
arid rail-roads, the innumerable cities wfaidb 
studded their banks, might be brought into 
daily communication with egch other. 

The cross roads would be improved^ and 
rendered equal in goodness tQ the principal 
turnpikes ; thus the more distant cities, 
towns, and even villages, which were not so 
convenientiiy situated for water, or rail-road 
carriage, would be placed within the line of 
immediate communication. 

The lakes,^ 50 or 100 in number, in some 
counties which so inconveniently interpose 
their waters, would be drained or made sub- 
servient to the meditated communication, and 
some hundred thousand acres of land would, 
in consequence, be reclaimed, either for the 
proprietors, or for the use of Government. 

In 15 or 20 years the population of the 
districts would have increased from one to 
two or three millions ; these would convey the 
produce of their industiy on every side, and 



MoDahan alone is said to contain 183 lakes^ lairg^ and small 
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from this extended commerce, and facility of 
intercourse, the value of the land would be 
increased thrbughoirt Ireland. The rich ores 
whid^ are now buried in the bowels of the 
eai4b, and which Providence has designed 
should refward the research and industry of 
main, would be^brought to light, and afford 
adiMtional employment to many thousands. 
The ^altfioti fisheries, which are now gradu- 
ally becomitig extinct, if properly ehcou- 
rngisd' and rigidly protected, by destroying 
all locks and impassable wears, would supply 
food in abundance for millions. — See refer- 
ence M on this subject ' Salmon, according 
to Lewis ; and' Clerk, f&rms the principal 
supportof the numerous inhabitants on the 
GolWHEibia river, in North America, and of 
liiose who reside oii the banks of the Segialion, 
to the north of China, and the various other 
rivers which run northward through Russia, 
or fall into the frozen ocean. This nutri- 
tious food might then be freely partaken of/ 
by every class, of his Majesty's subjects, 
from .the British Channel , to the Atlantic 
Ocean, jand' would no longer be subject 
to decrease by mismanagement, or limited 
only to the consutnption of the few, by 
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the oppressive monopoly which at present 
exists. 

The fogs which now hang round the nbores 
of Ireland^ and descend upon her yq^leys, 
from the evaporation of her uoreeli^iined 
bogs, would all be dispelled, and the resftten** 
dent sun would shine unimpeded, tfadrougb:a 
new and brilliant atmosphere* Disease aiid 
wi'etchedness would forsake her dwelUags^ 
trade would increase, the arts and sciences 
woald flourish, and plenty, linked in sodai 
bonds with content and happifiess, would 
pour forth her accumulated treaESures to 
delight her numerous sons^ 

Since writing the above, the Quarterly 
R^ew of October, 1828, has been aeei*- 
dentally placed in my hands. It is gratify-* 
ing to find that Journal advocating the 
necessity of locating Ibe waste lands at home, 
and upholding the practicability of their 
being successfully cultivated by the British 
poor J disapproving, at the same time^ of 
emigration to our Foreign possession95 and 
commending a system of establishing the 
poor on small farms, as the Only way to 
reclaim the extensive moors in the empire, 
and recommending the removal of the nume**^ 
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rous impediments that have hitherto pre-' 
vented British enterprise and capital from 
undertaking their improvement. 

This is precisely the view taken in the 
foregoing pages of this subject ; except, in 
lieu of granting a lease for a term of years, 
fom* acres would be permanently awarded to 
a successful mjlaimer, as his own pn>perty, 
in order to call forth his utmost exertions, to 
ensure the degree of labour necessary for tihe 
isruccess of the general undertaking. With 
such a stimulus to industry on the part of 
each individual, no rational doubt could be 
entertained, dther of the repayment of the 
capital, or of the successful issue of the 
foregoing plan. Even should the time fixed 
for the repayment of the capital exceed the 
pariod I have named, the interest of the 
money, at all events, would never be in 
arrear ; for if divided among the whole, it 
would not amount to more than five shillings 
an acre, even in the most tedious and ex- 
pensive cases ; and this amount might be 
considerably reduced, by quartering a second 
set every two or three years on the ground 
reclaimed by a fii'st division. 

Private individuals, who are possessed of 
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bog« or waste lands^ would considerably in- 
crease their rentals by repjiaiming th^jB i^i 
the manner specified by the writer;;ia tl\? 
.Quarterly Review, which is only aTa^ifica- 
tjpn of the extended plan which forins the 
subject of this wq^k. I am acquainted, with 
an individual who purchased 30^000, acres of 
bog land for 20,000/. j some part pf tt^^l?gid 
was in a state of cultivation, ^d pi;o4^9^ 
him a revenue of 1000/. q. year, the reni^ip- 
der being a complete unproductive, q^o/^^* 
He therefore paid only I5j^. an a.cEe fpfi^y 
including the valuable part, and it was cxMfi- 
sidereda very good pi^rchase^ ^y in^^^ 
gaging the wholiC; or even . half pf hjs esjat^ 
he might commence operations arou),i4 M^. 
own dwelling, which at . present L^ situatf^ 
in the midst of a desolate wild : in the (fP^f^ 
of a few years, his capital, would be re^pff^ 
him, and the district would then contimjie 
its labours, and defray its own exj>eppf^ 
till the allotted 4000 acres were reclainied. 

From this period he would receive: t^p 
shillings per acre for ever, which would a^d 
400/. a year to his income. .When he mort- 
gaged the estate, he would still continue to 
receive his 1000/. from the district, which 
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would regularly repay him the interest, either 
at four or five per cent, ^aod the produce of 
the estate would pay the intettest of the mort- 
gage. Thus, from the cominenceiDeufe, his 
yearly rental would. mt be dminiahed,B,Bd:h^ 
would receive an additional increase of 400/* 
every succeeding year, for every yeaar an 
additional district would be located, provided 
five districts were employed at once, for 
wtkich20,000/. would be sufficient; and at the 
end of a like period, his mortgage money 
would be returned with interest < In; seven 
years, besides his original 1000/. aye^r, he 
would receive 2900/. a year, increase of in- 
come, till the 29,000 acres were reqlaiined, 
when his rental for ever aftei:wards would 
amount to nearly 4000/, per annum.. 
. The only property, it is true, .which he 
cdUld theh call his own, would be th^ prp- 
ductive land, which originallj^ brought hipi 
his . 1000/. a year ; but the barren was^, 
which, o^ce surrounded his mansion, -woyld 
have disappeared, and a numerous aiid 
b^ap^y tenantry would laud his spirit of en- 
terpfise, and hail him as their benefactor. 
With what satisfaction would he then look 
around, and contrast the busy and animated 
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^ scene before him^ with the silence and scli*^ 
tude of former years ; whilst the reflection 
that he himself had been the author. and 
promoter of this sudden change^ would tend 
not a little to increase the heartfelt pleawMe 
he would enjoy ! 

To every wealthy individual in tlie king-* 
dom> similarly situated^ it might be saidy 
'^ Go, and do thou likewise/' and thy stores 
in this world shall be increased a hundreds- 
fold. 

By the method of reclaiming waste lands^ 
which has been fully explained in the pre- 
ceding part of this work, it has been clearly 
shown that the whole of the poor <^n be 
located, for the sum of one million and a 
half sterling. It has been stated, moreover, 
that if 100 districts only, 50 for England 
and 50 for Ireland, were employed for this 
purpose, it wotild require seven years, be- 
fore the whole of the poor, to the amount of 
three and a half or four millions, could be 
permanently established. This calculation 
has been made principally to show what 
could be accomplished by the expenditure 
of this sum only. 
But it may occur to the intelligent reader. 
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that although the amount for establishing 
the poor be reduced by this method to so 
small a sum as one and a half or two mil-- 
lions of money, the period for their location 
would be prolonged, as seven years must 
elapse before they would cease to be a burden 
<» Aeir .«.pective pamhe,. By thi. slow pro- 
cess, the parishes would still be compelled 
to keep the greater part of their poor for 
at least four years; and as the poor-rates 
for 1827 were 7>803,465/. a great expense 
would be incurred^ amounting at least to 
16,000,000/. to the parishes, before the 
whole could be located. * 

To avoid so great an expenditure without 
any return of capital or interest, it is pro** 
posed that the number of districts for the 
two countries should be increased to 800 ; 
and that, notwithstanding the additional ex-^ 
pense for the time being, the operations 
should commence on this extended scale. 
Another cogent reason for locating a great 
niHuber of districts at once would be, that 
unless the bogs and waste lands in the seve- 
ral counties in England were reclaimed to- 

* I am, of course, here speaking of England, and not .of Ire- 
land ; as in the latter country there are, unfortunately, no poor* 
rates*. 
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gefher,* no reliance . could be placed on the 
crops arriving at maturity, in Aeir, respective 
prediicts ; for by the steaming of the moorSy 
as the .labourer. Wilson emphatically: termed 
it, tliey would be deprived, during the 
greater part of tibe year, of the genial in^u- 
ence of the, sun,^ and, consequently, Aey 
w>ould ney^r ripen cbm. .; This would be fatal 
to any system of cultivation conducted oh a 
partial scale. 

Fariin^jbance, in this neighbourhood,: tl^ 
CQUOiy . of Durham ^ there are no less than 
six ;rivers,f all of which take their rise in(the 
vicinity of contiguous moors, which extecui 
oi^^r a; wrfoee of nearly 500,000 acres. Were 
ti>irty, or, even fifty, districts located, oti. these 
moors, . as. a commencement, . at the ; end of 
four y^w$ they would . riot have . reclaimed 
one^ q\)att0r of the ground; and du^ng this 
t^mfi, Ro certainty could exist that the ax>ps 
wpulc} be adequate to the expectation held 
put, o^: sufiiciently abundant . to repay the 
expenditure. This, then, would amount taa 
partial failure ; for, unless the foggy and cold 
nature of the climate in this . quarter were 
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, * Whesia bog is begun to be reclaimed y the whole of that bog, 
of whatever extent, must l^e completely drained in- a year- or tv«o. 
t The Wear, Tees, Eden, Swale, North and South Tyne.^ 
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materially changed^ it is doubtful wh^ber 
the grain would ever ripen, as these ihoors, 
from thetr mountainous situation, and their 
vicinity to so many rivers, differ mdely fr6m 
the flat lands on the Bog of Allan, in Ire- 
land, where the climate is much milder, and 
the fogs less pernicious. In order to coun- 
teract this obstacle as much as possible, 100 
or more districts should simultaneously com- 
mence their operations there. The rapid 
spread of cultivation which would naturally 
follow from the labours of 100,000 men, 
would effect a most material change in the 
climate ; and the grand desideratum of pro- 
ducing crops sufficient for the subsistence of 
the districts the second yeaty without extra 
expense, might easily be accomplished. But 
as from the absence of canals, and the . defi- 
cieficy or badness of roads, and potatoes, 
could not be transported with sufficient faci- 
lity over these moors, for the subsistence of 
so many thousands, salt beef, fresh meat, 
and biscuit, with peas and flour, might be 
substituted in their stead, and the danger of 
any scarcity prevented, by having a fort- 
night's, or even a month's, consumption in 
advance. Breweries also might be expressly 
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l^uilt for supplying the difitricts with whole^ 
some malt liqwMT, dutyfree. 

From the oircumstancee above narrated, 
the expense of reclaiming the waste lands 
in Englapdy would be quadruple the amount 
of three*pence per day for the support of 
each individual, as calculated for Ireland. 
But this expenditure, great as it may appear, 
would not amount to one half the expense 
of supporting the same number of men, on 
their different parishes, during the four years 
they would be encunibered with them, if the 
first method were pursued ; whereas, by tlus 
latter mode, the poor would be effectually 
provided for in one half or a quarter of the 
tim^} the repayment of both the capital and 
interest would be guaranteed, and the parish 
wholly relieved from expense, except for the 
helpless poor,* at the end qfthe second jfear. 

Every subsequent year also, a part of the 
capital would be on the return, although not 
perhaps in sq great a ratio as if the crops 
wetre sold to a second district ; for the roacb 

- ^ Theses by a Ux of due Qt two shillingfl per acre» might b« 
Vept without aoy expense to the parishes till death. But this tax 
cntild not be levied till the deht was repaid, and every nan 
sisttM. 
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in all pBDbability being bad^ diere might he 
some difficulty in disposing of and conveying 
^ay the crops S0 expeditiously as in the 
former case, yet ample remuneration woiild 
be obtained, and the capital eventually repaid. 

Under every circumstance, however, it 
woiild be better to employ the poor in this 
manner, than allow them to remain idle, and 
in a state of starvation at home, or depending 
for subsistence upon the parish, which would 
be attended with double the expense of the 
districts^ even were it necessary to eiupport 
them two years before any crops could be 
obtained; for the momebt the crops were 
harv^ted and sold, the outlay would be re«- 
paid with interest. 

In embracing so wide a field of culture^ 
these moors not being flat like the bog of 
Allan, it would be necessary to be supplied 
with plans of the grounds, in ordi^r to facilitate 
the location of the districts ; although, if tbeser 
could not be readily obtained, no delay would 
^psueincon$equence,asthe grand object beiiig 
to redeem the lands at oncCf it would not be 
^lecessary to follow all the niceties of the plan 
laid down in the first part of this work ; the 
exact division therefore of each district might 
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be deferred till the filial laying oat of the 
moors, at which period their immediate 
and more regular commtniication with each 
other might be completed. 

It has' been proved, at the beginning of this 
work, that even with the enormous labour of 
reniovirig the bog to the depth of seven feet 
and four feet-, seven hundred acres might an- 
nually be reclaimed; this labour has been 
designedly given, in order to convince Hhe 
reader, that even with so much unnecessary 
work, liie clearing and reclaiming the moorsf 
might still be successfully accompli^ed. 
But although such calculation has been given, 
it does not follow that it will be necessary to 
pursue such a system in detail ; for it is well 
known that draining alone is sufficient for all 
the purposes of agriculture, and will ensure 
a plentiful crop. Even in this neighbourhood, 
the truth of this assertion has been r^ently 
proved.* 

The grounds, therefore, may be divided 
by ditches, at every 100 feet distance, and 
instead of digging away the intermediate 
spaces, smaller ditches may be made to 

* In a bog not a quarter of a mile from Durham.— See 
reference £. 
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intersect these wherever required, and one 
foot, instead of seven, pared away from the 
surface of the bog, and burned. 

The reader may easily imagine that treble 
the quantity of ground may be cleared in 
this manner than that before enumerated; 
and consequently the districts might be es- 
tablished in half the time mentioned, and the 
debt incurred be Repaid with interest, in two, 
instead of four years. This (ad is sufficiently 
cheering, and can leave no doubt of the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, whenever it may be 
attempted ; not a moment, however, should 
be lost, from the conviction, that if the dis- 
tress existing be suffered to continue and gain 
new strength, it may at last be found utterly 
irremediable. 

The first step necessary to be pursued (in 
bringing the plan into operation for England 
and Scotland) would be, to collect together all 
the able-bodied poor of each county, married 
and unmarried, to register their names, ages, 
and places of abode, and swear them to the 
observance of the regulations. If a district 
of 1000 men could be collected out of any 
town, they should be united in one band, 
and kept in readiness to proceed at a mo- 

G 
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ment's notice, to the moorsi or waste lands 
in the neighbourhood, prepared to receive 
them. If there should be many districts 
assembled on the moors, a sufficient stock of 
fresh or salt provisions should, if possible, 
be laid in for a fortnight, or a month's con- 
sumption; and this should always be re- 
newed a few days before the first supply was 
exhausted, in order that no scarcity might 
take place. The allowance per day to each 
man and woman, would be one pound of 
meat, with two pounds of biscuit, and a little 
rice or pease. Breweries would also be es- 
tablished for each district, and fire-wood and 
peat provided for cooking. The sheds for 
the married and unmarried men, the hos- 
pital and cooking-houses, must be previously 
built, and all the working implements col- 
lected; with one steam-engine for every 
six or twelve districts. When all was pre- 
pared, and the different commanders ap- 
pointed, the men should be conducted toge- 
ther to their respective districts. The parishes^ 
in the mean time, would pay for their mainte- . 
nanpe by a general rate levied on the county^ 
according to the quota of the required poor's- 
rate for each parish, which would be regularly 
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registered, and, in due time, this would be 
returned, with 4 per cent, interest. Or if the 
parishes found it too oppressive to advance 
the money required for the location of thfe 
districts, as it may be desired, it might also 
be obtained on loan, at 5 per cent, interest, 
with security on such district lands appointed 
to be reclaimed. By this method the parishes 
would lose one per cent, interest, but they 
would then be relieved from the pressure of 
the outlay of the poor's-rate altogether; and 
tiie necessary money for the location of the 
districts could always be obtained thus 
secured, with the advantage of an increased 
interest, iiot to be procured elsewhere. In 
Ireland, also, the necessary money for the 
reclaiming of the waste latids, and the esta- 
blishment of the poor, could be obtained, 
thus secured on the land, which reclaimed 
would pay the capital and even interest at 6 
per cent., as here there are no poor's-rates to 
pay the extra one per cent, chargeable to the 
paiishes in England ; and as the poor in Ire- 
land are notoriously more distressed than 
those in this country^ and the climate finer, 
the money necessary for the reclamation of 
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the lands^ which would certainly repay the 
outlay, could undoubtedly be raised, at this 
per centage, with security on such lands to be 
reclaimed, which is one per cent, more than 
could be obtained elsewhere; and if the 
capital were not repaid in the time before 
specified, the interest, as already stated, could, 
without doubt, be guaranteed to be regularly 
forthcoming, being of so trifling an amount ; 
but even supposing it were five shillings or 
more an acre, a rent so inconsiderable could 
undoubtedly be paid without distress or even 
inconvenience to the several tenants, and still 
the liquidation of the debt would be assured 
by the time before named ; or should a disap* 
pointment in such a result occur, the debt 
could not fail to be repaid in a period of 
five or six years. Of even let it be supposed 
that treble the tiitie would be required to can- 
cel the debt, it will readily be granted that 
few would be sorry for such a result, as 
this per centage being given with such an 
undeniable security, must necessarily satisfy 
the most timid respecting the safety of 
the guarantee. This plan, therefore. 
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\\Zi^ 1000 men with 400 women> may be uni- 
versally adopted, and tlie young children (if 
numerous) may be left with the parishes till 
the parents are capable of providing for 
them ; but, if sent with the parents, an allow- 
ance must be made for their support. 

It will be recollected, that even if these 
poor should cost, for a short time, double or 
treble the amount of the poor-rates, it will 
only he for one year ; as the second year the 
districts will repay more than half their ex- 
penses ; and the third year, a very trifling 
sum will be required; so that by the fourth 
year, the original sum and every expense will 
be repaid. This is allowing for the worst of 
cases to happen ; for it is confidently ex- 
pected, that, by the quantity of land brought 
into cultivation, the debt will be cancelled by 
the end of the second year. 

In the mountainous moors of some dis- 
tricts, many parts of which would be found 
perfectly barren, stony, and incapable of 
immediate cultivation, the rules for the exact 
division and dimensions of a district would 
be departed from; and in lieu of cutting 
deep canals, as in the plan in plate II., 
which would be found impracticable, a num- 

G 2 
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ber of ditches, or even simple drains, dis- 
charging themselves into the neighbouring 
rivulets, would sufficiently answer every pur- 
pose. The greater and lesser district roads 
in such places, instead of proceeding in 
a right line over any considerable rising 
ground, should be conducted round it ; and 
all high, rocky, and barren spots should be 
planted with forest- trees, to shelter the inter- 
mediate grounds in every direction. Where 
the moor is at all flat, or even hilly, the 
plan in Plate I. should be rigidly adhered 
to, as being the most direct, convenient, and 
regular for every purpose ; and these direct 
roads or canals might, at any future period, 
be converted into rail-roads, for the rapid 
conveyance of goods or merchandise to the 
neighbouring towns. 

Should small barren tracts of level ground 
occasionally intervene, the superintendants 
of the operations could easily ascertain whe- 
ther good soil, in sufficient quantity, could 
be obtained from the contiguous lands, to 
cover them, and fit them for cultivation. 
Various other casualties may also require ' 
contingent remedies, and will afford ample 
scope for the judgment, good sense, and 
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activity, of the superintending officers in 
command ; and the best arrangements would 
be made for the judicious and effectual par- 
tition of the lands, according to the nature 
of the various circumstances which might 
occur. No deviation, however, ifrom the 
original plan would be acted upon, until 
maturely weighed, and submitted to com- 
petent authority, or a board, which may be 
formed to regulate such transactions, and en- 
sure the utmost utility, beauty, and effect, in 
the general undertaking. 

Each district has been stated to be 66 
acres long, by only 60 broad from east to 
west (not including the 14-feet roads) ; it is 
now proposed, in order to lessen the national 
expense, to settle the half-pay officers, both 
naval and miHtary, on these grounds, toge- 
ther with the pensioned Serjeants, with or 
without wounds. For this purpose, the dis- 
tricts would be then extended to a square, or 
66 acres by 66 ; being, in this case, a little 
broader from east to west than from north to 
south, by the above-mentioned 14-feet roads. 

For every cornet or ensign, one length or 
66 acres would be reclaimed and fenced off, 
like the rest of the district: the extent of 
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each field, instead of one, M^ould be eleven 
acres, with a commodious garden and cottage 
attached. For every captain, which includes 
lieutenants of the navy, the grant will be 
double ; for every major, treble that of a 
lieutenant ; for every colonel, quadruple ; 
and so on in proportion ; and the cottages 
for their accommodation would be built su- 
perior to those for the men.* 

Each district, therefore, would reclaim 
396 extra acres, to make it square for the 
above purpose ; and this could be done dur- 
ing the seven years* labour, in addition to 
the 4051 acres. The district would also be 
required to keep these grounds in culture, 
during the lifetime only of the half-pay 
officers, which labour would amount to the 
third of an acre extra work for each man, 
beyond the tillage of his own three acres. 

As each half-pay officer died, his children 
would continue to cultivate the ground, at 
their own expense^ zvithout the assistance of 
the district; and this ground might be left. 



* The cottage would be exactly double the dimen^ons of thoie 
described in plate the 5th, with five rooms below and ^se bed- 
rooms, but on the same plan. 
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divided or undivided, amongst his children^ 
as the parent thought proper. 

As soon as the ground destined for the 
half-pay officers became reclaimed and cul- 
tivated^ it would be divided amongst them 
according to their rank, as stated above; 
and after this period, officers would cease to 
receive any further aid from Government. 
Some small gratuity might be allowed them^ 
to supply themselves with a few necessary 
articles, and to defray their expenses in pro^ 
ceeding to their districts. 
. The ground of a subaltern, at 3/. per acre, 
would produce 198/. a year, calculating this 
at the actual value of the yearly produce, 
free of any expense whatever ; for a captain 
396/. ; for a major 594/. ; and so on, in pro- 
portion. With such a grant, officers would 
be amply provided for, and instead of their 
£unilies being left destitute at their death, 
which to my certain knowledge so frequently 
happens, full and ample provision would be 
bequeathed to them for their support. The 
located field officers would be useful as 
magistrates, and would tend to the well-being 
of the district, by the intelligence and infor- 
mation they would diffiise. 
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In seven years and a half, the :whole of 
the expense for. the maintenance of half-pay 
officers would be saved to Government. 

The 500 districts in Ireland alone, would 
locate 3000 subalterns ; if 500 captains were 
attached, their grants being doable that of 
the subaltern, the amount would be reduced 
to 2000, and the rest might be established in 
England ; or each individual might make his 
choice, where he would wish to reside, as 
there would be ample room in the two 
islands for the whole of the half-pay list* 

Each Serjeant might receive eleven acres, 
and privates six acres ; they would also dis- 
continue to receive any allowance after they 
were located. 

If the half-pay officers be made to super- 
intend the reclaiming of the districts, from 
their superior intelligence to the seijeant- 
majors, another advantage would be gained* 
To encourage them to exert and qualify 
themselves for the task, extra pay, at 5#. a 
day, might be allowed them, and this would 
save the expense of employing engineers; 
the Serjeants might also receive a shilling a 
d?iy, and the total expense would not exceed 
100,000/., all of which would be repaid, with 
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interest^ by the districts^ in the specified 
time. 

Independently, however, of the bog land?, 
which are the most difficult and expensive 
to reclaim, there are inr the United King- 
dom, extensive districts of inferior land free 
from bog, which, with comparatively less 
labour, might be made sufficiently productive: 
to employ and support Me poor 9 and might, 
in process of time, by the use of marl, lijme, 
or manure, be rendered equal, if Apt superior, 
to better lands, on which a less degree of 
cultivation had been bestowed. Fpr where 
numbers are employed, with one great ofcgject 
in view, which it is the interest of all to pro« 
mote, great and certain success must be the 
result- If these lands, therefore, were culti- 
vated with the spade and hoe, there can be 
little doubt but that they would produce 
more abundant crops than larger tracts, 
on. which it would be impossible, without 
enormous expense, to bestow ^ so much 
labour. . 

It appears from the third report on emi« 
gration, which has been inserted in the 
beginning of the work, that there are 
]5|87 1^463 acres of unprofitable land, which 
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are supposed to be incapable of cultivatimi. 
Many parts of these lands will be fcmnd 
with little or no 6o\\ on their surface^ and, 
consequently, when the time shall arriver 
for their location, they would defy every 
effort med to bring them into cultivatian. 
To ensure a soil on these lands also, by the 
time it might be thought necessary to reclaim 
them, it is proposed, when all the districts 
shall have been established, that each indi-^ 
vidualy or their eldi&r sons, shall be bound to 
give three years* labour gratis to ©ovem- 
ment, for the improvement of the country in 
general. This gratuitous labour might be 
employed to great advantage, by planting 
^och land with trees adapted to the nature of 
the country and climate. If there were no 
soil on the surfkce, holes might be dug at 
stated distances, and filled with a compost of 
burnt and unbumt turf, collected from the 
surface of the neighbouring fens, mixed with= 
clay, marl, or lime, which is peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of trees. This, of 
course, must be done by slow degree? j but I 
am not without hope that, in the end, most 
of these barren plaint might be planted. 
Such woods, when springing into luxuriance, 
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would not only be of great advantage in these 
bleak wilds, by affording shelter, but by the 
shedding of their leaves, a rioh soil would^ in 
process of time, be produced, which W€Ei}|d 
facilitate their cultivation* Independently of 
the value of the trees to the British n^vy, 
they would constantly supply the districts with 
fuel, if required, and would by their growth^ 
at the same time, materially improve the cli** 
mate. But in the before-mentioned emigrar 
tioQ report, there are, besides the 15,8719463 
acres said to be irreclaimable, 15,000,000 ca-> 
pable of being immediately located ; pnore than 
amply sufficient for the number of indigent 
poor destitute of employment: these are 
reported to amount to three millionsi and a 
half, males and females. Suppose^ for the 
purpose of calculation, the half of these^ 
amounting to one million and three quar« 
ters, were capable of working; the whole, 
with their allotted portions of four acres 
each, would be located on seven million of ■ 
acres. Thus, out of the fifteen million aores: 
of redeemable land, eight millions would 
still be left for future location. 

By these simple n^eans, and with common 
exertion, I cannot entertain a doubt but 
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tfaaty tinder the parental care and protection 
of Government, the whole of the robust and 
nov unemployed poor might, in the forego- 
ing manner, be permanently and comfortably 
established throughout the empire. 
, By this augmenting location, the strength 
and resource of the nation, would be greatly 
increased, crime, in a considerable degree, 
be lessened, and virtue promoted, for the 
general welfare of society. When the wrhole 
of the waste lands were reclaimed, ample 
provision would be found for a greatly 
increased population; and then only should 
the redundant numbers be permitted to emi- 
grate, when there were no further moors to 
be brought. irdo cultivation y or when the pro- 
duce of the soil admitted of no increase. ; At 
this period the fund, arising from the tax of 
two shillings per acre, which had been accu- 
Dfiulating for years in the treasury of the dis- 
tricts, might be employed to convey the 
superabundant population to the colonies of 
New Holland, in preference to those of Ca- 
nada, or Nova Scotia ; and in process of time, 
from such location, a reciprocal and advanta- 
geous commerce might spring up, to the mu- 
tual benefit and advantage of both countries. 
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After this work went to press, a bill 
has been brought forward for the gradual 
draining of the bogs of Ireland : it appoints 
commissioners to award their value, and sur- 
veyors to plan their respective limits, with 
the intent to employ the poor. 

It may not, perhaps, be irrelevant to the 
subject, to endeavour to point out the pro- 
spective effect of this law as it appears to me, 
which, to those who *only contemplate the 
present moment, will justly be conceived a 
considerable act of grace, as it will undoubt- 
edly materially assist, if not save from 
destruction, many thousands who, for the 
time being, will be fully employed and re- 
lieved from distress. Will not the event, 
then, necessarily be as follows : — 

IsL The lands when drained, instead of 
being possessed by the poor, will then apper- 
tain to the present proprietors, who will have 
expended a great sum for their reclamation ? 

2d. The poor, who by these means are now 
employed, will consist, generally speaking, 
only of the most robust males, who, by finding 
immediate support, will marry, and will have 



families ; but what will become of the feeble 
in body, who are also capable of work, and 
the females^ who will not be employed ? 

3d. Before the operations can be on an 
extended scale, requiring perhaps many 
years^ and which can take place only by the 
proprietor's " authority/' what is to become 
of the great mass of the indigent poor with^ 
out immediate support ? 

4th, For every 1000 men to be employed, 
an expense of 50/. a day will be incurred, as 
they cannot get less than a shilling a day, 
independently of many other contingent ex- 
penses. 

5th. If these men be burdened with large 
families before the completion of the con* 
templated work, the poor of Ireland, in a few 
years, instead of being about 1,000,000, as it 
is at present, will then be doubled in number, 
and what is to become of these, when neither 
land nor general occupation can be procured ? 
Will then the great expense of emigration 
avail ? And when it will be treble the value 
of the reclaimed lands, to recur also at the 
expiration of every twenty years ? Or will 
poor-rates for so many be less in amount to 
the full value of it ? and which expenditure 
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for its reclamation^ and that incurred for the 
poor-rate, could never be reimbursed P 

6tb. How are the bogs and waste lands of 
England and Scotland to be brought into 
cultivation, or how are the poor here, and 
greatly increasing poor-rale, to be lessened 
or abolished, supposing the same system 
were recommended for this country ? 

7th. Will these lands, generally speakings 
now acknowledged " to be of little value^* 
repay the great outlay of draining them> 
at an increased expense compared with that 
before enumerated, considering the poor- 
ness of the soil in many places, and the im-i 
probability of finding tenants to rent them, 
with adequate advafitagey giving an increased 
rent for the money expended, and remune-* 
rating expectation of the landlord ? And if 
moors of great extent be not reclaimed at 
once, they will seldom produce ant/ other crops 
than grass. Will this repay the outlay or 
interest of the money to be expended, inde- 
pendently of keeping the tenant ? 

8th. It has been stated as the probable 
amount, that this country and Ireland are 
burdened with about 3,500,000 of poor : for 
these, there has been providentially reserved 
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a provision in land^ perhaps designed in wis- 
dom for their support, and which, it has been 
shown, could be reclaimed at 12/. 10^. a day 
for every 1000 men, which also would be re^ 
paid with other expenses, in four years, with 
four per cent, interest. In this case, the 
money would be repaid with a permanent 
advantage to the state, by keeping the poor 
in full employment on the wastes abounding 
in this country and Ireland, which, by the 
force of self-interest, would undoubtedly be 
brought to the highest state of cultivation in 
a very short timCy thereby wholly abrogating 
the poor-rate, which then also in Ireland 
would never be required, 

9th. But should the poor in that country 
be increased, as stated, in a very few years, 
and the bogs revert to the present propri- 
etors instead of being given to the poor, of 
what advantage will it be to the landlords, 
if they are burdened, as they would event- 
ually be, with a poor-rate, and tithes, 
which would exhaust the profits accruing 
from their newly-reclaimed grounds, at so 
great an expense also ? And will their security 
be augmented by a starving and clamorous 
population in their vicinity, continually threat- 
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ening the proprietors ? or would not the coii'- 
trast be gratifying to behold millions of men 
reiterating their acclamations, should this 
country permanently ameliorate their con- 
dition^ by the process recommended ? 

10th. In this case, the money to be ex- 
pended would he ivholly i^epaid tvith four per 
cent, interest J and which sum would remain as 
a mortgage on the land, till it was liquidated ; 
even if the purchase of it were five pounds an 
acre, instead of one, it would be repaid the 
sixth year. In the act just passed for the 
proprietors of the moors to reclaim the lands 
by hired labourers, the capital expended 
would be five times the amount of that given, 
tvithout its return. And in this case there 
would be no three years' labour for the benefit 
of the state, to be given by the men in lieu of 
taxes. No forests, planted to gladden the 
bleak wilds abounding in both countries, 
which, incapable of improvement or cultiva- 
tion with adequate advantage, except at so 
cheap a rate, would remain a blot and re- 
proach to this country for ever : but, if 
planted, would in time supply the British 
Navy with timber. The Navy also would 
still be necessitated to supply her recruits 

H 
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by the press-gang, and her soldiers by 
bounty and daily pay. The half-pay would 
continue a dead weigh t, the poor-rate would 
increase, and the poor, left without education 
or support, might tremlile for themselves sLnd 
families to the latest generations. 
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Conclusion of Colonel Lighfs Treatise on the Poor, 
being a proof of the fore going assertions. 



THE PARTICULARS OF FOUR ACRES OF BOG LAND, CULTI- 
VATED BY MR. DIXOIfy OF FLASS COTTA0E, 

NEAR DURHAM. 

In 18279 these four acres of ground, that had remained a 
perfectly barren waste or quagmire since the dehige, and 
which were from 12 to 1 4 feet deep, were drained in the 
usual way; none of which drains were more than 6 feet 
deep, and 80 or 100 feet asunder. After the ground was 
pared and burned, three loads of lime an acre were thrown 
over it, as manure, which at 2$. Qd. a load, came to 1/. 105. 
for the four acres. Turnips were then sown, the crc^ pro- 
duced ?/• 105. an acre, deducting the cost of lime, which 
cleared 282. 105. the first year. 

In 1828, no fresh lime was required, and the ground was 
sown with mustard seed, which inx>duced a good crop of 
12 bushels per acre; these sold at 165. a bushel, which 
cleared 38/. 85. the second year. 

In 1829, no lime was required, and the ground was 
planted with potatoes, which turned out a yery good crop; 
these sold at 15/. an acre, realising 60/. in the third year. 

In 18S0, three more loads of lime an acre were required, 
amounting to 1/. 105. One and a half acres were planted 
with potatoes; being a very good crc^ these produced full 
20/. an acre. This acre and a half cleared 28/. 105., de- 
ducting the lime. The other 2^ acres were sown with 
maslin or mixed com, averaging 25 bushels an acre, or 62 i 
bushels, selling at 75. a bushel, realised 21/. 175. Sd.y the 
value of the four years crops would be 177/. S$* 6d. 

This, to a poor man, would be a clear gain, except the 
cost of seed, as he would win the ground and purchase it, 
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the expense of which haa already been given in the fpR^ 
going work— 'his individual labour costing nothing— nbe 
would consequently realise the full value of the crops^ 4^ 
above given. 

This bog was about 14 feet in the deepest part) but near 
the edge^ it was not so deep ; the drains, therefore^ did not 
penetrate more than half way through the bog. Thb is 
most gratifying to know, as the draining of deep bogs can 
thus be insured with comparatively little labour to what has 
been given in the foregoing work. 

From Mr. Dixon's long experience in draining bogs, he 
declares, that the drains shoidd never be more Uian six or 
seven feet, whatever the depth of the bog may be; becanse» 
from the quality of such light porous soils, in dry seasons, if 
tibe drains were deeper, the ground would become dea^ or 
too dry, and, from want of the necessary moisture, the 
crops would not then be so abundant. When, from long 
cultivation, the surface shrunk or inclined nearer to the 
drains, it would be easy to lay these deeper, which would 
be many years before this occurred. 

When he was digging the drains, he observed great 
quantities of fine oak timber, from two to four feet diameter, 
which, from want of means, he was unable to extricate, but 
some of it in the immediate way of the drains, he drew up, 
which he found, in most cases, perfectly sound; of these he 
made gate-posts; and if it had been sawn into planks^ and 
dried in the shade, there is no doubt it' might have been 
appropriated to any purpose in the common routine c^ 
fa^iilding. 

He asserts, that these bog soils, if drained, pared, and the 
surface burned, thousands of acres of which are laying waste 
at the head of almost every river, with having occasional 
lime manure thrown over them, are capable of growing 
every variety of crop in the utmost luxuriance, without miK^ 
^xpeoce, Jbr poor men ; but it would not pay for rich pro- 
prietors to undertake their reclamation, as the expense for 
draining, cultivating, and planting, would be greater than 
the land was worth, which would be evident on examina- 
tion. 

Th^e were S70 roods of drain in the above four acres, 
the drain tiles were l5. 6d. a rood for the top or roimd 
iHtBf the lower or flat tiles were only 9d* a. rood* . The 
widdi c^ the top drain tiles were five Inches by seyenlongy 
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flfhd the lower or flat tiles were nine inches by thirteen ; 
the sum for both sorts came to 41/. 125. ScL for the four 
licres. 

These drains were begun to be dug by him and bis son 
tsetrly in February, 1827, and they were not completed till 
the beginning of June following ; with fixing in the drain 
tiles, placing whin bushes on these, filling in the drains with 
soil, paring and burning tlie surface, to the depth of two 
or three inches only, to be in time to sow his first crop 
of turnips, took them just five months' time. 

The expense of the tiles would be 1 0/. 8^. Si/, an acre, dien 
the labour of two men for five months, or 152 days, at 2«. 
a day each, would be SO/. 8f ., the fourth of which for «oe 
acre would be 7/. 12^. 

And unless extensive moors and bo^ lands were protect- 
ed from the bleak winds, by considerable woods and hedges, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to grow any thing-*-- 
the expense of trenching, dividing, and planting the ground 
would be Ul. 195* ^d* an acre, for 200 acres in every 
1000, independently of the commissioners, surveyors, &c. 

Many parts of the moors have also little or no soil upon 
them, to these parts then, soil would be required to be 
brought fi'om the deepest bog lands, and covered by ma- 
nual labour; the expence for which, to a rich man, would 
be enormous, whilst with the poor man, if the ground were 
given to him, uqder the conditions related, it could be ao* 
complished with ease, and this without any expense, as his 
labour would be costless. 

It would be equally expensive to drain with boards for 
the rich man, as with tiles, supposing the bogs were fiill of 
timber ; he would require many labourers to dig them out, 
ftnd then the planks must be cut up, all which would be 
very expensive. And supposing, that in the shallow bogs 
there were no trees, the poor of the districts could make 
their own draining tiles, for which the rich man would be 
compelled to pay, with the duty. The whole of the ex- 
penses, including the trenching labour, planting, tiles, &c. 
would swell the amount to not much less than SO/, an acre, 
whilst to the districts, as enumerated, the whole expenses 
would not be more than a few shillings an acre ; for they 
could drag out the trees by their steam-engine, cut ana 
perforate uie boards at the time, and with these placed in 
a triangular shape, with a board at bottom, could complete 
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their drains without any expense^ The trenching and 
planting the woods — ^the digging and filling in the drains 
— the dividing of the grounds with hedges — the paring, 
burning, and sowing, would cost only the labour, which 
would be expenseless ; whilst the crops would supply the 
food, and liquidate the debt — See rdference N. 

It has been shewn in the foregoing Treatise, that the ex* 

Senses of the districts the third year only of which, for Ire- 
md, would amount to 20,801/. 45. 9^., and the crops for 
the same period only 1 7,003/. 2s. 6rf., this being the whole 
amount of the cost of the districts up to that time, and the 
value of the crops ; this outlay, if compared to the produce 
of the four acres of ground, cultivated at Flass Cottage, 
which amounts to 126/. 185. for the third year, is not one- 
sixth of what this reclaimed ground has produced^ and 
very nearly only one eighth of what that of the district 
ought to do. The work performed by Dixon and his son, 
also demonstrates, that if two men could drain these four 
acres of bog, and complete the whole of the necessary 
work preparatory to sowing their crop, in Jive months 
cnh/i each man of a district could, in like manner, drain, 
pare, and burn, two acres in a year, this being then only 
half the work of the above men, which is near treble the 
quantity, calculated to be won in the foregoing treatise ; 
and instead of each district clearing 700 acres as there re- 
lated, they could win 2000 yearly : more especially as a 
great many working together would render the task much 
easier, than what was experienced by Dixon and his son. 
Independently of which each district would possess a steam 
engine, to extricate the timber from the bog, which was the 
most difficult and tedious part of their work. The paring 
and burning, instead of being 7 feet, as calculated in one 
instance, and 2 feet in the other, need only be a few inches ; 
by which also much time and labour would be gained. 

Now, in the beforementioned calculation of the product 
of Mr. Dixon's four acres, it may be supposed from the 
farm being so near Durham, he would receive a greater 
price for his produce than the districts could possibly ob- 
tain, supposing the bogs and waste lands were generally 
cultivated; this may be true to a certain extent 

But let it be admitted that the extension of the cultiva- 
tion was to take place, as is recommended in the work^ 
viz. : that Aill 800 districts were at once located through- 
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out the kingdqm; these would only amount to 800^000 
men, which is not more than half the male population that 
require relief; so that, after the second year, or third at 
latest, 800 other districts would still be ready to be attach- 
ed to these, who would then be required to be fed hy the 
prodtice qfthejirst districts^ for one year at least; then 
these second would purchase the crops of the first districts, 
at the market price, which, indeed, would be of little 
inferior value to those sold at Durham. In this case, too^ 
there could be no dliBSculty in disposing of them, or conveying 
them to a market, this always being in a contiguous district 
close at hand : here then would be a certain resource^/br 
the first districts. 

But when the second districts were sent to be located, 
these having 2000 acres to begin with, according to what 
was done by Dixon and his son in Jive months only^ which 
would be won or drained for them by first districts ; inde- 
pendently of 1000 acres they would themselves win, and 
cultivate the very first year, the produce from which being 
much more than these second districts would require to 
pay off their debt and subsist themselves ; it may be admit- 
ted, that these last might well afibrd to lose considerably 
in the sale of their crops, which they would be compelled 
to bring to a market, and dispose of as they could. And 
this increase of produce would allow of many beneficial 
contingencies, which may be granted to the districts in ge- 
neral, giving them much better food than potatoes, with 
the addition of good ale. 

For England also, the increase of benefit from the lands 
brought into cultivation, even at one-half the profits of the 
Flass Cottage ground, would allow of fresh or salt meat, 
bread, vegetables, and a gallon of ale a day per man or 
woman, to be issued from the beginning ; with a perfect 
confidence, that this increased expense, would be liquidated 
with a considerable profit at the end of the fourth year ; 
which would also pay off the debt with the interest at 
five, or even ten per cent.^ if there were a difiiculty in other- 
wise borrowing the necessary money, to carry this scheme 
into execution. 

When Mr. Dixon undertook the reclamation of his four 
acres of waste land, he was severely criticised by his would- 
be-wiser neighbours, who assured him he was only throw- 
ing away his time and motiey ; his calculations have proved 
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his superior knowledge, by the crops he has 'obttkicbiL 
The good example he has given, even if it were a solitttiyi 
instance of success, deserves to be imitated on a wider' 
field, for the good of the community at large. < 

He declares that the whole of the bogs or moors in tbiai 
country, if possessing any soil, might be made quite pro** 
ductive enough to abundantly sustain the poor, the very- 
first year; and to pay the debt incurred to purchase and • 
cultivate the land, at one-half the price of his crops, with 
the interest of the loan, at five or even ten per cent, per 
annum : — ^by which the poor rates might be wholly abolifih*^ 
ed, and the nation at once relieved from this great burden. 

In the act just passed by the Commons, but which was 
thrown out in the upper house, independently of the be- 
forementioned expenses, for clearing the waste landSf Jbr 
the benefit of the present landlords, there were to be com- 
missioners appointed, with a salary of three guineas a day, 
surveyors at 1/. is., and of course there would require to 
be many superintendants ; these expenses would be com- 
pletely avoided in the proposed formation of the districts^ 
Jor the poor, who would possess the requisite knowledge, 
and be capable of practising it, without expense, within 
themselves — after the retired officers and seijeants had been 
initiated at the general meeting at Swinley or elsewhere, 
being the heads of the districts; who would then be 
thoroughly taught as recommended in the apdendix, in 
the end of the work. 

If the bogs, moors, and waste lands are ever to be 
brought into a state of cultivation, it is evidently conclusive, 
they must be so done, only by giving the land in perpetuity^ 
to the poor, who would purchase them at a reasonable price 
— with the value of the modus or tythes, of about four-pence 
the acre, due to the Bishops, the capital for which would 
be about lOs. extra, to be added to the price of the land— ^ 
who now clothed for the most part in rags, do not even 
return to the state, th^ outlay of their scanty subsistence ; 
whereas if they were permitted to reclaim the lands as re«- 
commended, the consumption of the manufactures would 
be trebled, whilst the state would be materially enriched 
by the poor being so beneficially, employed; as it is the 
home consumption which should . always zealously be 
encouraged for the increase of tr^de. New canals and 
rail-roads might be projected and completed, the cross 
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rdadf beaU macadamiaed^ many of the rivera be made.navi- 
gMt, the Ueok mountains dotbed with plantatioiis, which, 
would be no longer barren and findom, the poor rates 
abolished, and the future poor might be located on the re- 
laaiiider. of the waste lands, millions of acres of which, would 
still <be left in readiness for fresh occupants, whose location 
wndd be paid for by the districts already settled, hy the 
tUsqftwo shillings an acre, expressly appropriated for the 
sustaining of their own poor, decrepid or blind ; the moiety 
of which, even after, twenty years, would not, it is confi« 
detttly believed, be at any time required ; the other moiety 
would be furnished for the new locations, desired to be 
iHitohfehed^ This money would again be returned with 
five per cent intieffcst, till all the lands in the kingdom were . 
made productive. . Then this fund, 50 or 60 years hence, . 
amounting to many thousands of pounds in each district, 
would be adequate to establish succeeding generations in 
our colonies; giving each individual sufficient for his 
passage, to settle him comfortably on a farm, with money, 
stock, and provision, till he harvested his first crop. 

The question now remains to be discussed, whether the 
landlords or proprietors of these waste lands, confessedly 
of " little value," shall prefer their grouse, very few of 
which remain till the shooting season, in the south of Eng* 
land, that are not previously extirpated by poachers — to the 
cfaristianJike philanthropy of rendering their countrymen, 
neighbours, and fellow creatures, now in the utmost distress, 
permanently happy ? 

Is it not admitted in the recent bill for reclaiming 
the bogs and moors in Ireland, that the rents from thes^ 
are now neaiiy valueless ? and, is it not certain, that if the. 
contemplated improvement were to take place as meditated 
in that bill, that this could not be doneybr the landlords 
under full 30/. an acre — if including those lands without 
sufficient soil, a great deal more — the interest for which is 
!/• I0s» an acre; and to pay adequate rent to these, with 
the tenant's profit and subsistence — this amount ought to 
be trebled — ^making the produce 4/. lOs. an acre. Is it 
possible then, in such hands, that these grounds could 
generally pay this amount, including tithes and taxes to be 
added? it is assuredly chimerical to think so, more espe- 
cially as they would then be reclaimed by degrees, by which 
only grass would be produced. . 

But when the landlords received the full value of these 
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hadiy even to five poinub m acre, wbich in most oases iu 
absolutdy five times their value ; would not this be worth 
their acceptance and a perfect remuneradon for the loss 
of a useless tenure ? 

But to render the owners still more satisfied, if it be ab- 
solutely necessary for their complete gratification, it might 
be stipulated, that as soon as diese wastes were in a state 
of improved culture, viz. : after the third year of reckma- 
ti<Hi, that a shilling an acre^ without any deduction, should 
be paid them, as rent Jbr ever — ^viz. : beins die amount of 
what a shilling idudl purchase in com, when the ground 
has been in a state of culture for three years. 

And with respect to a decreased sporting, of a particular 
game now almost extinct, would not exceQent partridge 
shooting, and the 800 acres of wood, for each district, 
stocked with pheasants, and wood-cocks in season, be an 
admirable and very superior equivalent ; which the land- 
lord — certain of their perfect preservation, without the ex- 
pense of gamekeepers in fear of their lives — ^would have at 
his command, be very superior to the other of a few pre- 
carious grouse seldom to be procured ? 

And for the loss of the modus of 4<2. an acre, that only 
a few of these moprs pay to the bishops and clergy ; would 
not ten shillings an acre be more than an equivalent? as 
the interest of this money at five per cent, even if lent 
to the districts, would be full sixpence an acre. The 
bishops also would possess the gratification of the disposal 
of the several livings situated in the heart of eadi district, 
fifty acres of which, at 51. an acre, the least of the profits 
that might be calculated on, if cultivated by spade hus- 
bandry, would be 250/. a year, independently of 202A a 
year in addition, supposing each acre, including woods and 
roads, were to pay a shilling in rent; and the tithes of the 
side slips for hal&pay, of 396 acres, fiiU 198/. more, mak- 
ing these livings 6502. a year each, with the gratification 
of possessing the power of centering among these, the 
choice of the good and enlightened men, they would have 
to provide for, as a guarantee for the future education and 
welfare of the district, the most of whom, it might be sup- 
posed, would be Protestants ;* and this would be a pleasing 
anticipation of effectually promoting the increase of our 
holy national religion, in charity and truth. 

The above are only a few of the benefits that would 

* But this^ of course^ does not apply to Ireland. 
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certAuily accrue to the State. Thehomeconsutoptiohofou'r 
manufactures would be doubled, if not trebled, to the great 
relief of our declining revenue, manufactures, shipping, and 
colonies. The one shilling an acre tax on the land would 
immediately provide for the lame, blind, decrepid, or insane, 
that were incapable of undergoing the work of the more 
able bodied, for the reclamation of the waste lands ; inde- 
pendently of the parishes being thus relieved from the ex- 
pense of the able-bodied men, this shilling an acre would 
also pay for the better sustenance of these decrepid poor. 
After the third year of passing the act, for the improve- 
ment of the waste lands as recomm^ided, the parishes 
would be wholly relieved from the burden of the poor rates 
for ever. Tar as the parish incurred a new generation of 
paupers, in place of those extinct, these would continue 
to receive their share of the shilling an acre from the dis- 
tricts, as the last set, who would then no longer be on the 
list of paupers. The shilling an acre tax, levied to accumu* 
latej being the^ other moiety for the benefit of the poor, 
would be employed for the payment of the location of new 
districts, when the younger children of these were grown 
up, or became 18 years of age, both for the able-bodied 
poor of the district, and also for those of the parish ; which 
in consequence would never incur further expense, than 
thejirst outlay for the establishment of a district, and this 
money would be returned to it with four, or even ten per 
cent, interest, in four years, if required. 

The pensioners of every description ; the half or even 
those on full pay, both of the army and navy ; the 
amount also of the income of all sinecures, government of- 
fices, clerks, police, Chelsea and Greenwich pensioners ; 
the expense of the hundreds of hospitals, asylums, and be- 
nevolent grants throughout the nation, may at once, with- 
out injury, be wholly abrogated or their expenses deducted 
from the taxes ; and the money so far as granted by private 
individuals, might be employed to other purposes, for the 
benefit of die State — and those lands so given to the above 
occupants, not including the poor — would pay taxes and 
tithes ; the amount from .which, for the benefit of the re- 
venue, would be ten times more than these bogs can ever 
pay, if cultivated in any other manner than that proposed. 

These accumulated savings would be considerable, and 
might be the cause <^ great and instantaneous improvement 
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tlMroughout the nation ; new canab, rail-roads, and bridges^ 
m^bt be prcjected and completed; public buildinesi^. 
streets, and market places, be enlarged; the taxes mi^fi. 
be decreased one half their present amount ; the pc^ula^ 
tion, instead of bein^ ignorant, viscious, and in rags, filling 
our gaols, and by uieir punishment appalling and harden^^' 
ing our hearts, would be well clothed, well educated, relif- 
^ious, and virtuous ; and each man taught a useful trade-*-^ 
K>r the resources of the state, independently of that of a^i-* 
culture — ^in which. he would be more particularly initiated. 
The hulks and convict ships, that now immure thousanda 
of our fellow creatures in hopelessness and despair, at a 
great expense, and increasing crime instead of lessening it, 
may be altogether discarded — for except in very few cases 
c£ aggravated crime, the receptacles for solitary punish* 
ment, belonging to each district, and the careful surveil- 
lance that would be instituted in these, to controul the 
excesses of the population, would be found quite sufficient 
for the correction of the greater part of the offenders ; 
thereby crime would yearly be lessened, and the majority 
of the judges, lawyers, clerks, gaolers, and bailiffs, em» 
ployed by government, may then be pensioned for their 
lives, to the full amount of their present salaries, being paid 
by the land cultivated by the sides o{ each district; the 
rent from which would always be certain, and in most 
cases, considerably more, than what the value to accrue 
has been stated. 

Then it would be discovered — when not a half or even 
one quarter of the lands were capable of being brought 
into cultivation Ji^om want of labourers^ by the increased 
prosperity of the state, instead of sending away, our able- 
bodied poor, to distant colonies, at an enormous and un- 
availing expense — we should require double our present 
numbers to be enabled to carry our wishes into execution, 
for the appearance of the country, and increased salubrity 
of the climate : whilst the revenue from these wastes, now 
nearly unproductive — ^by this process, would be fifty-fold 
augmented, to what these sterile tracts have ever realized* 

Of the efficacy of these plans if carried into execution, 
there could be no doubt, as it requires no great ability to 
insure a successful issue ; there are thousands of the most 
indigent ploughmen who understand agriculture and the' 
process of draining — who could accomplish it; aad 4l^ 
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woiild require only medioGrity of talent to superintend 
ami (Complete the work ; — ^but the plans and regulations 
should be matured, and clearly arranged for their comple- 
ti<»i, which would require only perseverance, gentleness, 
Bnd a little enthusiasm, created, by pointing out to the poor 
the happiness that would await them, with the necessity of 
exertion for a short time — without which nothing great, or 
permanent can ever be performed. 

Supposing there were 1600 districts required to be estab- 
lished before the whole poor of the nation were located, 
giving each man four acres, including the side woods; 
the districts would then possess 396 acres besides, to be 
given away by the government,* which would be kept in 
complete cultivation gratis, during the life-time of the oc- 
cupiers only, to whom they may be distributed, in lieu of 
pay, pensions, and public services. And this gratuitous 
labour for the district may be expected to be readily acce- 
ded to, in gratitude for granting the poor so much comfort 
and happiness, descending to one of their posterity for ever. 
The original price of the purchase of these S96 acres, also, 
B»'well as their own four acres, each district would pay off, 
by the produce of the crops, as they were progressively 
cleared and cultivated: the men of each distnct being 
made to comprehend that these 396 acres were given 
away solely to lessen the taxation of the state; and there- 
fore it is incumbent for all parties, that a reciprocity of 
benefits should be exchanged, to promote a general welfare. 
When these $96 acres were in a state of tillage, every sixth 
part or section of 66 acres may be supposed, without exag- 
geration, to produce at least IBOL a year — the capital for 
which would be 3000/. 

Let it be admitted, then, that these 1600 districts were 
required to be located, before all the poor of the United 
Kingdom were provided for. As soon as their ground was 
in a complete state of tillage, their cottages buil^ and their 
premises in a degree of comfort; each man would then be 
ready to begin the execution of the gratuitous labour, ad- 
verted, to in the treatise, of three years, promised for the 
benefit of the state. 

It may reasonably be supposed that in the course of five 

or six years, independently of the cultivation of his own 

, fields, whichi would not require one quarter of his time, eaCh 

man would begin to perform his allotted work, which would 
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be completed in five years after. The only difficulty in 
readily executing this goyemment work of reclaiming bog 
or waste lands, would be, that if all, or nearly all, of these 
were at first reclaimed for the immediate location of the dis* 
tricts, without leaving any intervening bogs or moors for 
this purpose, there would be no land left for these to re- 
claim, without being compelled to proceed to distances, in- 
compatible with the power of doing it; as the principal 
parts of the great tracts of waste lands are situated in the 
north or west of England — ^in the north of Scotland, and 
west of Ireland — and consequently the poor located in the 
south of England, and east of Ireland, would be too dis- 
tantly domiciliated fix>m these to execute the task they were 
required to perform, without a considerable journey. This, 
without a previous anticipation of such a difficulty, to guard 
against it, would in many cases be insurmountable. 

To obviate this difficulty as much as possible, a great 
number of intervening tracts in the populous parts of the 
country would be left unreclaimed, to the soudi and west 
of England, and eastern parts of Ireland. Those poor to 
be located in Scotland, should be sent as far north as pos- 
sible, to distribute the lands to be reclaimed : so that the 
inhabitants to the south of England, and those to the south 
of Scotland, would not be more than a week's journey to 
reach the most distant parts, to be reclaimed, to the north 
or west. These then might occasionally change habita- 
tions ; the government paying for the expense of all jour- 
neys beyond that of three days march. For instance, those 
poor to the north of Scotland, reclaiming the grounds to 
the north of them, after they had completed their quota of 
work, might exchange habitations with those situated more 
southerly; whilst these in their turn might proceed to the 
north, and return to their habitations when they had com- 
pleted their work. So in like manner the districts of Eng- 
land after finishing their work to the north of England, 
might exchange habitations with those situated more inland, 
till these had executed their alotted labour ; and those to 
the south of England might proceed westward, if they found 
that the grounds to the south of England were not exten- 
sive enough to admit of the employment of the whole of 
the time required — those to the westward having first com- 
pleted their work, these would then allow them to take their 
places ; the same system would be pursued in Ireland. 
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There woald be no great inconvenience in all these 
exchanges for a short distance, as all the cottages and grounds 
for the location of the poor throughout the kingdom being 
on the exact same plan, with an equal portion of ground to 
each man, and cultivated in the same manner, with the 
gardens, cottages, and furniture alike in all respects, it 
would be no hardship for one man to exchange his pre- 
mises for a year or two with his neighbour fifty miles off, 
till he had completed his government work, and this too for 
the boon of being most comfortably and amply provided 
for, independently of being exempt from any taxation, 
tithes, or other imposts, he may be well pleased to commute 
all these, for only three years labour during his life ; more 
especially to those of the elder sons, who would inherit the 
estate without further labour, such may execute the work at 
each individual's leisure; or, if he found that it would be 
worth his while to pay for this labour out of a lucrative 
profit from any trade he had established, he might do so, to 
suit his convenience, the ground to be reclaimed being four 
acres and a half for each individual, besides his own estab* 
lishment ; this might be completed in many instances in one 
year, as was proved by Dixon and his son, who finished 
four acres in five months, consequently had they been re- 
quired to work the whole year round, they could separately 
have finished the four and a half acres in about a year's 
time, when the task for each man would cease altoge^er* 

' This labour would clear for each district during the 
period in question, not less than 44>53 acres, including the 
draining, planting, and dividing the fields by hedges in 
eleven acre fields, similar to their own grounds, except in 
the dimensions and the erection of the cottages. These 
grounds would also amount to 1600 new locations of 4453 
acres each, or 1600x60=96,000, being the exact number 
of sections in each, deducting the woods, which would re- 
quire to be retained for shelter, or till coal was discovered ; 
when they would be turned into gardens, or pasture lands, 
except the government oak trees, which would remain for 
ever for the use of the state. 

Therefore, instead of the nation paying the stockholder 
his required dividends, these newly reclaimed grounds 
would be appropriated to pay the interest of his loans, as far 
as they will go, in equity; and as each section would realise 

100^, a year net profit, subject to experiment, this would 
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liquidate ,99600)000/9 a. year, in lieu of hU receiving it 
through taxes : or supposing the original ci^ital to be paid 
ofl^ here would be a lessening of the national ^bt ctf 
2989000,000/. during the first gieneration of tbiae KOO 
districts ; and in three generations, deducting the origHMii 
value of the land, paid by the public, tat !/• an acre, midi 
is the present full value of it taken generally, amounting: t» 
6,969,600/., would clear 84S,09 1,200/. of die national debfiL 

The 9,600,000/. net income from these improved land^ 
might really be forthcoming in about ten years from the 
co^encement of operations, provided diey were began 
to be reclaimed on a large scale, which would be as easy 
to accomplish as if done on a small one.* 

But by establishing the poor as proposed, independently 
of paying off the above amount of capital or yearly in* 
terest — the districts would, in their own reclamation of 
four acres each, reclaim also 396 acres in side sections^ 
which would realise 1,440,000/. for the public service 
yearly, at 150/. a section, to be appropriated to pay the 
salaries of all public servants, not one shilling of which 
peed be levied in taxes ; so that the taxes may be reduced 
full 11,040,000/. within ten years from this period, andkn 
eluding the 8,000,000/. of poors' rate which may also be 
dispensed with — here would be 19,040,000/. decrease of 
imposts. And, in five years' time, the poors' rate might 
then be wholly abolished, our feelings relieved fircxn the 
affecting spectacle of witnessing any future distress or 
poverty ; and by the poor being religiously and carefully 
educated, it may fairly be expected that crime would ge^ 
nerally be lessened, or the severer punishments seldom te^ 
sorted to*— future generations would hail our present exer«> 
tions with gratitude and admiration; having struggled 
through our difficulties with fortitude and perseverance, 
we should justly be entitled to the meed of praise, in leav- 
ing them to enjoy content and happiness, instead of being 
loaded with debt, taxes, discontent, poverty, and misery. 

Let us therefore hope, that the day is not &r distant 
when so fair a field for thus comfortably providing for our 
indigent and distressed poor will be no longer neglected^ 
whilst the pleasing reflection that this could undoubtedly 
be accomplished, ought to induce us to be strenuous in our 

* The slips, for the stock-holder, would not be cultivated by the di»- 
fyicts— then realising only 100/. a year, but still worth 3000/. each. 
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endeavourB to attain so desirable an end, ivithout a mo* 
tnent's procrastination, to avert the evil, ere it be too 
great to be alleviated. 

In conclusion, it appears, that the times are undoubtedly 
iDomentons, whilst many declare, that the predictions of 
pvopfaecy are about to be fulfilled. Let the poor then be 
established in comfort, England need be under no appre* 
hension ; for altliough all nations are included in the pre- 
dictions of the calamities of Daniel, and the RevelaticMis, it 
will depend on themselves, whether the burden which each 
sbali bear, be light or heavy ; the bane and antidote being 
exhibited conspicuous to all. 

It declares, '^ And in the days of these kings, shall the 
God of Heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed; and the kuigdom shall not be left to other 
people, but it shall break in pieces, and consume sll these 
kingdomSi and it shall stand for ever." ^< For as much as 
ihou sawest that the stone was cut out of the mountain 
vvithout hands, and it break in pieces the iron^ the brass^ 
ike clay^ the silver, and the gold ; the great God hath 
made known to the king what shall come to pass hereafter, 
and the dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof 
sure.** 

Thus to avert in great part the calamities which shall 
surely come, as there are no exceptions to the nations of 
the world, the prophecy expressly saying it shall consume 
all the^ kingdoms, it subsequently asserts, <^ The tree that 
tboQ sawest, which grew and was strong, whose height 
reached unto Heaven, and the sight thereof to all the earth ; 
whose leaves were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and it 
WAS MEAT FOR ALL ; uudcr which the beast of the Jield 
dwelt, and upon whose branches the Jowls of heaven had 
their habitation. And whereas they commanded to leave 
the stump of the tree roots, thy kingdom shall be sure 
unto thee, ajter thou shalt have known that the heavens do 
rule* Wherefore, O king, let my council be acceptable 
unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness, and 
thine iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor, if it 
may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity" 

What is the tree then, or this stone which shall fill 
the whole earth ? but the great Christian doctrine, *^ to love 
God with all the heart, and to treat our neighbour as our" 
selves*" But do we treat our neighbour as ourselves, when 
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we give the poor the pittance of the usual parish relief, 
whidi leads only to degradation and exhaustion of the 
state ? — and even this is withheld from Ireland ; — ^when they 
could be so easily provided for, and comfortably establish- 
ed to its honour and great benefit, by the cultivation of the 
waste lands: whilst under tlie parish relief system, they are 
only an incumbrance without any alleviation. 

But establish the poor, which it is evident could be ac- 
complished with certainty, sustaining them till the useless 
wastes were in a state of tillage, educating their children, 
and teaching them the way they should walk — ^this ** would 
be a lengthening of our tranquillity^*^ by preventing crimen 
and really ^^ skewing mercy to the poor ;** such then would 
certainly be meat Jbr aUj under which the beasts of the 
field dwelt^ and upon whose branches the fowls of heaven 
had their habitation ; by which alone, every nation may 
avert the evils now in progress, and make them fall lightly, 
instead of being accumulated or inflicted with calamity — 
such ^< as never uoas since there was a nation^ even to that 
same time.** 
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REFERENCES TO THE WORK. 



REFERENCE A. 



The following is a summary of the expenses 
which would be incurred by transporting a num- 
ber of men to Canada, Halifax, and Quebec. 

Freight and food for each man could be con- 
tracted for at about 4L lOs. But as most, if not 
all, beggars from Ireland, would be found des- 
titute of suflScient clothing, and other necessaries, 
it would be requisite to supply them with the fol- 
lowing : — 

A blanket 7 

Two wove worsted shirts 6 

A caovass jacket and trowsers, of a brown colour^ 

made of No. 1 canvass . ; • • 6 

A pair of shoes • • « •..•.•••*••• 6 

A forage-cap . . ; ^ • . . « 2 

A spoon^ knife and foxk, and small tin pot • . . . 2 

^1 9 

Passage and food ••••% «•• 4 10 

i £5 19 

r2 
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But as these men would have to be collected 
from all parts of the kingdom, and would be de- 
tained for a short time at the various ports in Ire- 
land or England, waiting for the vessels to take 
them on board, they would, in many cases, starve 
from the want of employment. It would be ne- 
cessary, therefore, to support them ; the expense 
of which could not be less^ on an average, than 1/. 
sterling each, without allowing for any contingent 
charges for medicines for the sick, accidents dur- 
ing the passage, salaries to surgeons, and wages 
to overseers to take charge of them. And when 
we take into consideration the length and uncer- 
tainty of the voyage, and estimate the expense of 
each individual at 7/., this charge is rated at a very 
low calculation. 

. Now, let us suppose 100,000, or more, of these 
labourers, landed on the shores of Halifax, or 
Quebec : in the first place it will be recollected 
that, from the limited population of these colonies, 
not one hundredth part of the new settlers could 
obtain employment ; consequently they would 
require to be fed for, at least, six months, or they 
would actually starve before they could realize a 
crop of potatoes from the ground allotted them, 
even supposing it already cleared and prepared 
for cultivation. This expense for six months, at 
1^. per day for each man and woman, would 
amount to 91. 2s, 6rf. 

Independently of the. above charge, he would 
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require a log-house to reside in, implements for 
cultivating the gromid^ seed, &c. The former 
would be built for him at an expense of 5L, and 
the latter would cost about 1/. sterling per man. 
He should also be supplied with winter clothing, 
two strong hatchets, and various other necessary 
articles, mentioned below, which would swell the 
general expense to 28/. 7s. Ad. per man. 

£ i. d. 

Brought forward cost of passage 5 19 

For support until employment be obtained 1 

Six months* support, till he cleared and cultivated his 

own ground ••••• •••••••,. 9 2 6 

Seed, &c 1 

Winter clothing 2 

Two pairs of shoes « 12 

Two blankets 14 

An iron pot, for boiling potatoes 5 

A hand-mill, for grinding corn 1 

A spade 3 10 

A pick-axe . . , 7 

Impliements for cultivating the ground 1 00 

A girdle and stand, to bake his cake 2 6 

A hoe 1 6 

A log- house, consisting of one room and fire-place. ... 500 

£2^ 7 4 

This great expense would be incurred even 
at the near stations of Halifax, Frederickston, 
or Lewisbourg. To Quebec, and more distant 
parts, the expense would exceed 30/. per man ; 
and, as sufficient crops could not be produced in 
due time for so numerous a body, during the long 
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winter months, they must necessarily be sup- 
ported, in part, by Government, which would 
swell the expense of each individual to 40/. ster- 
ling. In addition to this evil, many individuals, 
^ho despaired of being able to find employment 
in the thinly-peopled districts of Canada, would 
sell all they possessed, and emigrate to the United 
States ; thus all the money expended on these 
emigrants, to settle them in our own colonies, 
would be lost to Government, without any hope 
of the least return of capital or interest. 

But let it be admitted, for a moment, that it 
would not cost half the sum to establish the poor 
in Canada or Nova-Scotia that would be required 
to locate them on our own waste lands at home ; 
still it mu^t appear evident that the money ad- 
vanced, in the first case^ to convey them thither, 
would be expended without any hope of its repay- 
ment ; ill the latter instance, however, the money 
advanced, even if it were double the amount of the 
former, would be returned, with 4 per cent, in- 
terest ; the industrious poor would be retained at 
home ; and, by reclaiming the bogs and waste 
lands of this country, and giving a certain portion 
of their labour gratuitously to Government, as 
will elsewhere be explained, would add more to 
the resources and revenue of the state than could 
be produced by heavy and indiscriminate taxation. 
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REFERENCE B. 

Taken from Sadler^ page 435. 

I REFER the reader to his admirable work^ 
proving that the increase of population is a real 
blessing, instead of a curse. 

" There is yet a more strict method by which to 
put that principle to the test than the one pre- 
viously adopted^ and one which will obviate the 
only objection which> as I can imagine, can be 
advanced against the foregoing results. It may 
be supposed that the diflferent habits which ob- 
tain in the several provinces of Ireland may have 
some considerable effect in producing the facts in 
question; such, for instance, as the supposition 
that marriages take place earlier in one part than 
in another ; or other circumstances, which may 
affect an extensive district, without extending 
over the entire country. In order to meet this 
remark, and to adopt the only remaining method 
of determining the point, and thus to ascertain, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, the absolute cer- 
tainty of the principle already demonstrated by 
other and different modes of calculation, I shall, 
lastly, class the several counties of Ireland in the 
order in which the density of the population in 
each places them, without any reference whatever 
to the four grand provincial divisions of the coun- 
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try; and for the sake of comparison with the 
counties of England, which will be subsequently 
given, where the same important principle is de- 
veloped by a totally different method, I shall give 
the inhabitants of the English square mile, and 
likewise calculate the number of acres to each 
individual, and divide the table accordingly. It 
will be instantly seen that the law of population 
conforms (though perhaps in a less striking and 
marked degree, for reasons previously given) to 
the principle already laid down, and which will be 
shown to exist in all other countries where the 
necessary facts for proving it are recorded. 
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Conntief. 



Proviace. 



s 

3 - 

u 



Contents 

in square 

miles, 

English. 



Popo- 

lation in 

1831. 












Galway 

Kerry 

Wicklow 

Dooegml 

Mayo 

Kildare 

Clare 

Fermanagh 

King's Co. 

Eastroeath 

Leitrim 

Waterford 

Wexford 

Kilkenny 

Westmeath 

Tyrone 

Limerick 

Queen's Co. 

Carlow 

Sligo 

Roscommon 

Tipperary 

Londonderry 

Caran 

Cork 

Antrim 

Longford 

Loath 

Down 

Monaghan 

Dublin Co. 

Armagh 



Connaught 


1546 


HbfuDBter 


1022 


Leioster 


486 


Ulster 


1061 


Connaught 


1233 


Leinster 


369 


Munster 


744 


Ulster 


448 


Leinster 


440 


Leinster 


512 


Connaught 


400 


Munster 


410 


Leinster 


635 


Leinster 


469 


Leinster 


361 


Ulster 


724 


Munster 


604 


Leinster 


367 


Leinster 


214 


Connaught 


386 


Connaught 


541 


Munster 


867 


Ulster 


479 


Ulster 


470 


Munster 


1638 


Ulster 


605 


Leinster 


209 


Leinster 


173 


Ulster 


bU 


Ulster 


280 


Leinster 


221 


Ulster 


283 



1,603,719 
1,049,193 
504,792 
1,100,871 
1,280,772 
333,535 
771,444 
459,189 
457,164 
531,198 
414,639 
425,736 
555,498 
486,567 
375,111 
766,908 
626,535 
381,186 
222,021 
400,383 
564,573 
899,019 
531,6H4 
487,620 
1,699,056 
674,406 
217,323 
179,415 
564,651 
290,952 
230,121 
309,663 



309,599 
216,185 
110,767 
248,270 
293,112 

99,065 
208,089 
130,997 
131,088 
169,183 
124,785 
127,842 
170,806 
158,716 
128,819 
261,865 
218,432 
134,275 

78,952 
146,229 
208,729 
345,896 
I93,86!i 
195,076 
629,786 
262,860 
107,570 
101,011 
325,410 
174,697 
150,011 
197,427 



40,117 
33,562 
19,024 
:i7,165 
46,711 
15,432 
34,680 
19,093 
21,096 
24,001 
21,205 
19,223 
23,867 
23,711 
20,016 
36,883 
33,782 
21,170 
12,036 
23,249 
34,641 
54,694 
27,415 
29,734 
99,156 
39,999 
17,031 
15,177 
49,344 
25,922 
21,834 
29,305 
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179 
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196 
209 
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222 
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224 
227 
232 
237 
245 
248 
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273 
274 
313 
361 
36/ 
383 
417 
428 
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" The preceding table requires no comments. 
Taken promiscuously from all the provinces of 
Ireland, and consequently leaving no room for 
the suspicion that local habits, in reference to the 
age of marriage, or any variation in modes of life, 
can at all affect the conclusions, the counties are 
classed according to the density of their popula- 
tion respectively ; which, as it will be observed, 
mingles the provinces throughout, and, conse- 
quently, the governing principle of human fecun- 
dity is more satisfactorily developed. These, then, 
are the results. Where the inhabitants are from 
100 to 200 on the square mile (English), there 
the mean number of children, under five, to 
every 20,000 of the entire population, is 3132 ; 
where there are from 200 to 300 on the same 
space, that number diminishes to 3065; where 
from 300 to 400, and upwards, 2960 is the pro- 
portion. Or, to present the facts calculated on a 
somewhat different basis, where there is only from 
one to two acres of land to every single indivi- 
dual, the children, under five, average only 2981 ; 
where there are from two to three acres, that 
average increases to 3079 ; where from three to 
four acres, to 3091 ; and where four and upwards, 
it rises to 3177/' 
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ESTIMATE C. 

« 

Being the general Expenses for one Year^ beginning 

from the \st of September. 

£ s. d. 
1000 men, at 3d. a day each, or 121. 10s. a day 4562 10 
300 -strong wheelbarrows, at H. sterling each . . , . 300 

300 hand-barrows, at 7s. each , , . . 105 

100 pick-axes, pf 121b8. weight each, at 7s, each. . 35 
1000 spades and shovels, equally divided; and 
they are to be broader, deeper, and stronger than 
ordinary, for the purpose of digging peat turf, 

costing 3s. lOrf. each • . 191 13 4 

20 borers, for the boring and blasting of stones, 

7s each , 70 

20 jumpers, and 20 sledge-hammers, at 2s. 6d. each 5 
Two willies, as described in the 8th No. of the 
^^ Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine/* invented 
by David Low, Esq., for the easier lifting of tim- 
ber, or large stones, &c., at 51, each 10 

One small 20-horse power steam-engine, to saw the 
timber found in the bogs into planks, or rafters, 
for the roofs and floors of the houses to be built 
by the settlers. This engine will require circular 
saws^ and a capstan, to revolve and draw. out the 
timber found in the bog. It will be made loco- 
motive, having strong and broad iron wheels, to 
be capable of being drawn over the bog, without 
sinking. This engine would be best made by 
Stephenson, of Newcastle, and would cost about 
500Z 500 



£5716 3 4 



no 

Brought forward 5716 3 4 

Two engine- wriglits, to attend upon and repair the 
engine, who shall understand boring for coals, 
wells, &c. &c., to find themselves in every thing 

at 2$. 6d, per day each 91 5 

Two wooden sheds, 150 feet long by 40 broad; 
they would have two large fire-places in each 
shed, and 20 ventilators ; these sheds would be 
clap-boarded on strong uprights, being white- 
washed from time to time, to correct effluvia, and 
may be built for about 200/. each^ provided a con- 
tract is made that the builder shall possess them 

again id five years 400 

A cooking-house J to boil the potatoes, &c. • • • 100 

Ten large cast-iron boilers, with stoves for ditto^ at 

10/. eacli 100 

A store-house for the potatoes, &c ••••••.... 100 

2000 strong wove sailors* worsted shirts, haying 
necks to button, and strong sleeves to button also 

at the wrists, 3^. each 300 

1000 blankets, at 7s. each 350 

1000 coarse canvass jackets, and 2000 trowsers, 

made from No. 1 canvass, and costing 2s. each. 300 

1 000 pair of strong wooden clogs, with straps to 

buckle round the ancle, at 2s. a pair 100 

1000 felt-caps, at 2s. each 100 

£7657 8 4 

Two sheds for 400 married men • 350 

Hospital 100 

1000 wooden platters, with handles, each holding 

two quarts, also a spoon, at 3d, the two 12 10 



£8119 18 4 
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REFERENCE D. 

Description and dimensions of a District which is to 
contain 4057^^ Acres ^ or 6 square Miles ^ and 2\7^ 
Acres. 

When the allotted ground shall be drained, or 
the surface bog carried away and burned, admitting 
that the operations in contemplation were begun 
either near the grand or royal canals that proceed 
to Dublin, Drogheda, or Maryborough, the area 
in measurement, for the extent of each district, 
from east to west, would be 12,748 feet. This in- 
cludes the breadth of one acre of wood that would 
be placed on each extremity of the district, and 
within the exterior canals ; these, eifi well as the 
interior lesser ones, would be included in this cal- 
culation, being 30 feet and 7 feet respectively. 
The other divisions of intermediate wood, or gar- 
den, being added to the three acres apportioned to 
each man, making another acre ; the length and 
breadth of one acre being 208 feet 8 inches each 
way. 

The length of the district, or extent from north 
to south, would be 13,892 feet, including the 
breadth of the centre canal and adjoining roads, 
30 feet each in breadth. 

Within these areas would be placed cottages, at 
equal distances, all facing the south ; each cottage 
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being in one division^ while two divisions would 
be in front of it^ comprising 3000 divisions for the 
whole. In the centre of the district, 216 acres, 
divided into 20 compartments, would be set apart 
for the payment of schoolmasters. The head 
schoolmaster taking 50 acres, and to be also paid 
1^. an acre, not including the woods, from each 
individual of the district ; he would likewise be the 
clergyman, or officiating priest : this 150/. a year 
would remunerate him for this extra duty. 

The second schoolmaster would also receive the 
produce of 50 acres, but without further remune- 
ration $ and he would conduct the infant school of 
boys, who would daily be collected together, to 
be instructed, and properly brought up. These 
two schoolmasters would each have separate 
buildings for instruction, opposite their own 
grounds, which would be cultivated by the labour 
of the district, gratis. 

The schoolmistress would receive the produce 
of 50 acres, without further salary^ and would su- 
perintend two distinct seminaries, united in one 
building, for the instruction of the girls. There 
would also be one assistant schoolmaster for the 
boysi and a schoolmistress for the girls, each pos- 
sessing a house, and the produce of 25 acres, 
without fiirthisr remuneration. All these premises 
would be contiguous to each other, as described 
in the plate, and on each side of them there would 
be four divisions of ground, each containing six 
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acres. One would be allotted for a church and 
capacious church-yard; another for a nursery 
garden ; a third for the stabling of 30 horses 5 
and the fourth for housing the carts, waggons^ 
ploughs, &c. The areas of the last two, compris- 
ing 12 acres, being appropriated exclusively for 
grazing. 

At one end of the two last divisions would be 
placed a penitentiary, appropriated for the pu- 
nishment of the male and female offenders, by so- 
litary confinement. 

Exactly in the centre of the whole district, there 
would be a public garden, occupying an extent of 
16 acres. The avenues and gardens on the banks 
of the centre canal, and smaller conducting canals^ 
leading north and south, would also be public pro- 
perty. 

There would be four minor canals, making five 
divisions, at the equal distances of Z^SGOI- feet 
asunder ; viz., from the centre line of each, includ- 
ing two lines of the 14-feet roads ; these lesser 
canals would be only 7 feet broad, when the bog 
was wholly dug away, but they will be 10 feet, 
when beginning to dig on the surface of the bog, 
except on the eastern and western exterior, where 
they would be each 30 feet broad, like the centre 
and northern ones, and by the side of each of these 
inferior canals, and also on the other side of the 
parallel sections of wood, there would be conduct- 
ing roads of 14 feet diameter only; and these 
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would cross the roads that would pi'oceed in front 
of each line of cottages^ which would be all at 
right angles with the others; thus dividing the 
districts by roads of 30 feet at the exterior sides^ 
and intermediately by ten parallel roads of inferior 
breadth ; these crossed again at every third acre 
on the line of cottages ^ through the side woods, be- 
ing 6 feet broad only. The following minute di- 
visions of a district will more fully elucidate the 
quantities, and their relative amount : 

1000 men, at three acres each 3000 

In the centre, for schoolmasters* gardens, &c 216 

- « 

Ground in four separate departments • 24 

Wood surrounding the district, one acre in breadth 240 

Wood crossing the district north and souths east and west 480 • 
A mound and a canal> each 30 feet, surrounding the dis- 
trict, the half of which will be calculated in the adjoin- 
ing districts, reducing them from 160 to 60 feet, making 35 
Ten roads, going from the north to the south of the district, 

each being 14 feet diameter, comprising 44;^ 

Four ditches, placed in the centre of the district, reaching 
from north to south, which, when the whole surface of 
the bog be dug away, will each be seven feet broad, 

comprising 2f 

A canal will be in the centre of the district, of 30 feet 
diameter, having a road of the same dimensions, to- 
gether 60 feet, comprising • • 15f 

4057§ 

And six lengths for half*pay officers, Serjeants, and men for 
each district to square them, making 66 x 6 = 396 

Acres. . • . 4453§ 
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Length and Breadth of a District in Feet. 

The length of a district, from north to south; 
according to the plan Plate I., is 66 acres, or 
13,772 feet. To this must be added the centr^ 
canal and road, amounting both together to 60 
feet« Also at the northern and southern limits of 
the district, the one half only of the canals and 
roads will be added, making 60 feet, or, in all^ 
i3;892 feet. 

Breadth of a district, from east to west, 60 acres, 
including teii roads, of 14 feet diameter, making 
140 feet. Two half breadths of the canal and 
road, situated on each side of the district, mak- 
ing, together, 60 feet ; and four ditches, making 
28 feet, or, in all, 12,748 feet. To these, on each 
side of the district, three more lengths, for the lo- 
cation of half-pay officers, would be added, mak- 
ing the length and breadth of the districts equal, 
saving the ten 14-feet roads, and 7 foot canals; 
making 13,912 feet. 

The breadth of a district of 60 acres, including 
the ten 14-feet roads and the two mounds of 
30 feet, without including either of tlie exterior 
canals, will be 12,720 feet, as the four interme- 
diate canals and 14-feet roads, will be measured 
from the exterior side of these, making^ve divisions^ 
and the intermediate ditches, being seven feet 
each^ will add to this 28 feet, making 12,748 feet. 

I 
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To give suflBcient reasons why the cottages 
should be distinctly separated, instead of being in 
townships, it will be considered, in the first place, 
that in case of fire, as the cottages will all be 
thatched, only one bouse at a time can possibly 
be burnt down* Each man will also be more iso- 
lated and independent on his premises than if re<* 
aiding in a township ; and in which, moreover, in 
a township, he would be deprived of the acre of 
garden to surround his cottage. 

Disease and contagious fever often mal$e sad 
havoc in towns ; but in the cleanly and comforta- 
ble dwellings of these cottagers, auch casualties 
would seldom, if ever, occur. 

Murders, thefts, drinking^ quarrelling, and crime 
in general, would be less prevalent, than if 
their dwellings were clustered together, as tbe 
delinquents could hardly escape detection. In 
the latter case, by the force of example, one 
bad man or woman may corrupt many, from 
the greater facility of communication, and imme- 
diate approach ; whereas, by each man residing 
at a distance from his neighbour, let him be ever 
so corrupt, this would be completely avoided; 
or, should it occur, he might be altogether forbid^ 
den to enter, or driven from the premises with 
disgrace. 
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REFERENCE E, 

I ALSO went to the moors in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Chapel, in the county of Durham, 
with the gardeners mentioned in page 20, accom- 
panied by Ralph Wilson and Emerson Bowes, 
peat diggers and lead miners of Chapel, William 
Temperley, a youth of sixteen, and Ambrose Faw- 
cett, the former a post*boy, and the latter an 
ostler, of Durham. 

The digging commenced at two different places. 
On one spot the bog was tough and grassy, and on 
the other it was a regular peat, less intermixed 
with grass. On the tough bog, the result of their 
labours was as follows: Conn excavated ten 
square feet per minute, Wilson nine, Bowes eight 
and a half, Temperley four, and Fawcett three and 
^ half. On the regular peat moor, or clear bog> 
Stoddart dug twelve square feet, Wilson eleven, 
Bowes eleven, Fawcett five and a half, and Tem-i 
perley four. 

They all declared, that men unaccustomed to 
labour with the spade could, with great ease, ex* 
cavate two square feet per minute for ten hours 
per day ; and, when accustomed a little to it, 
would undoubtedly dig much more. 

Wilson and Bowes, who understood draining 
bog lands, say, that a ditch or canal every hundred 

1 2 
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feet^ excavated to the depth of the solid sub-strata, 
or a foot below it, would be quite sufficient to 
draiu any bog, without removing the whok surface. 

Peat, they stated, took a considerable time to 
dry, but if taken out even, a foot in thickness, 
and exposed to the air for a fortnight, and then 
heaped together with the surface grass, ling, or 
buntin, thrown into the centre, and sufficient vents 
to allow the smoke to escape, the whole would be 
speedily reduced to ashes : they affirmed, more- 
over, that it is burnt better aftet* rainy weather^ 
than during the dry season, as the rain washes off 
the soil from the vegetable matter which clings to 
the surface of the peat. 

That peat, even without being burnt, was an ex- 
cellent substitute for manure for grasi lands, if 
throum broadcast over them. 

That, in barren soils, if holes were dug in rocks, 
the peat moss, whether burnt or unbumt, without 
any admixture of lime, marl, or manure, would be 
found adapted for planting and rearing every 
species of forest-trees. 

They gave it as their opinion, that the moors 
and bog lands, considering their extent and little 
present worth, if bought, ought not to exceed \L 
sterling an acre. 

That the moors op both sides of the rivers Wear 
and Tees extend between twenty and thirty miles 
in length, and vary in breadth from ten to two 
miles. 
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That the poor^ if employed on these or any pthep 
moors, by the aid of draining alone, and without 
^^??ii^§r away and burnings the surface bog, as 
designed by me, could thoroughly reclaim the 
whole of the extensive wilds in their neighbour- 
hood. 

That if the whole of the moors in each county 
were cultivated together^ the poor could establish 
and support themselves and families on three 
acres each, in the utmost comfort and abundance ; 
but if these, bleak wilds were only partially culti- 
vated, the continual evaporation from the other 
parts not drained, would preclude any crops but 
grass from coming to perfection, as they would be 
continually enveloped in the thick fog arising from 
the neighbouring unreclaimed bogs. 

Such is the opinion of these practical and well- 
informed labourers ; and I have no doubt that, 
with the labour and cultivation proposed by them, 
these moors, which now only afford stunted pas- 
turage for a few sheep, would, when drained and 
planted with trees to shelter them, exceed in fer- 
tility and produce the whole of the adjoining lands. 
For those very lands in actual cultivation, though 
surrounded hy stone walls, produce nothing but grass; 
and during the greater part of the year are enve- 
loped in fog, which precludes the possibility of at- 
tempting to grow corn, turnips, potatoes, or, in 
faet, any species of grain. 

There were also many moors, in the immediate 
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vicitiity of Durham, which, a few years ago, wete 
bleak and unprofitable swamps: these have latterly 
been reclaimed, and are now productive. Framel- 
gate moor, containing 1900 acres, which was re- 
deemed and enclosed in 1822, would now let for 
30 shillings an acre. 

Elvet and Crossgate moors, which were reclaim- 
ed in 1780, to the extent of 500 acres, would let 
at present for 40 shillings an acre. Also Giles- 
gate moor, riedeemed in the year 1818, contain- 
ing 235 acres, would let for 40 or 60 shillings per 
ajcre. 

All these grounds have been wholly redeemed, 
and promise to become as profitable as the best 
lands in the kingdom. And it appearis to me quite 
an anomaly, why, with this fact so conspicuous, 
and the poor unemployed, the other more exten- 
sive moors, situated nearer the head of the Wear 
and other rivers, should still remain uncultivated. 
This certainly evinces a want of energy which 
$elf-interest alone, by locating the poor, it might 
be imagined, would, long ere this, have corrected. 

My Lord Barrington reclaimed a bog, or liquid 
swamp, to the extent of 20 acres, in the year 1805, 
and was offered 3/. per acre for it^ but preferred 
keeping it in his own hands. 

A small tract of unprofitable bog, near thfe road 
at Durliam, was also reclaimed by John Dixon, 
by draining alone. He merely made one head or 
main drain through the centre^ dnd a few cross 
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drains at 30 feet asunder, and the land has ever 
since produced him excellent crops. 

On asking him his opinion of the moors at the 
head of the Tees and Wear, places on which he 
had resided the greater part of his life, he recom- 
mended the following mode to be pursued in re- 
claiming them* 

One great leading drain should be cut, with 
ditches running crossways, to conduct the water 
into it, and serving instead of hedges to divide off 
the ground into fields of eight and ten acres, with 
plantations surrounding them, to shelter and pro- 
tect the crops. 

The surface should be pared off, to the depth of 
six or eight inches, and the ground ploughed into 
ridges of twelve feet broad, with a run or slope of 
one foot in the earth, at the division of the ridges ; 
by which means the rain would always be carried 
off, and the ground rendered perfectly dry, with- 
out any underground drains whatever. 

This man has been a drainer all his life-time ; 
and he declares the soil, on many parts of these 
moors, to be as rich as any in the kingdom ; and it 
has often appeared to him extraordinary^ that while 
so many poor might be profitably employed, in re- 
claiming these waste lands, they should be suf- 
fered to remain idfe, and receive parish relief. If 
the whole of these moors were reclaimed together, 
apd the poor located upon them, he aflBrms the 
parishes would be relieved from this heavy burden^ 
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and there would no longer be any necessity for 
poor-rates. 

Mr. James Robson, a miller at Durham^ has re- 
claimed two acres of Gilesgate moor, which in the 
year 1828 produced him a crop of 41 bushels of 
wheat per acre, which sold for nine shillings per 
bushel, and this amounted to 18/. 9^. per acre. This 
would be a clear gain to any individttal who might 
cultivate his three acres in the manner proposed in tho 
following treatise. 

Should the experiment, as proposed by me, be 
tried on a limited scale, it should be done, to en- 
sure success, on a small tract of moor ground of only 
two or three miles in extent, surrounded by cultivated 
and arable lands; or otherwise, like the experiment 
on Dartmoor, it would fail in the expected result.* 



* It has been remarked to me, whilst convening on the |»racti* 
cabilitj of ameliorating the condition of the poor, by reclaiming the 
waste lands of this kingdom, that the experiment has long since 
been tried on Dartmoor, and failed. I here ask. How did it fail, 
when the same experiment, tried on other m«x)rs, has been attended 
with complete success? But, on Dartmoor, were the labourers, 
paupers or others, compelled to work in the manner I have pro- 
posed in the regulations in reference F ? and, if thej were not so 
constrained to work, it would be in vain to expect any adequate 
beneficial result, for paupers, especially those Mho have been un- 
der so degrading an influence, are more inclined to laziness than 
regular workmen, and must be stimulated to exertion by the hope 
of ultimate reward, and the prospect of comfort and happiness, that 
will await the termination of their labours. Were these done ? or 
was the ground that the poor were employed in reclaiming, on 
Dartmoor, proposed to be given to thetHj to descend tithe'/ree 
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REFERENCE F. 

Preliminary Regulations to be attended to when 

1000 Men are collected. 

Bepqbe any of the men were assembled together, 
itwould be necessary that the quartermaster-gene- 
ral and his assistants should first examine consider- 
able districts of bog or waste lands. If in Ireland, 
their first survey should be made in the vicinity of 
towns and villages, or in the neighbourhood of 
the canals which intersect the great bog of Allan. 
A trial of the bog should be made at various places^ 
to ascertain its quality and relative depth, in 
order that the meditated operations might com- 
mence on those parts that were the shallowest and 
firmest. Partial trials might then be made in 
different places, to ascertain the quality of the bog : 
but those spots on which the bog should be found * 
to unite again, after being dug, would be too hu- 
mid for the first operations, and a drier site must 
be chosen, where the sides of the ditches would 
remain firm, without any danger of the bog oozing 



and untaxable, as an heir- loom, to their posterity for ever "i and, 
lastly, was the whole moor cultivated together? If these questions 
be not answered in the affirmative, I boldly affirm that no other 
result could be expected than disappointment; for it is in vain to 
suppose that bleak and unprofitable lands, to any great extent, can 
be reclaimed and made productive, without some general system 
be adopted, and enthusiastically promoted, similar to the one 
have strongly advocated in this work. 
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out on the workers* When the men have con- 
siderably advanced in a bog, this oozing will be a 
mM)ter of less consequence, as the leaditig canals 
and ditches would conduct it ofF, before any great 
rush could take place. 

2dly. A correct view of the whole extent of the 
ground should also be taken, in order to ascertain 
that the bog will easily slope outwards, or towards 
the heads of rivers or streams, where it might be 
in contemplation to station a district. For if the 
bogs slope inwardly, or rising grounds intervene 
between the heads of the rivers on the projected 
sites, much labour and time will be required in 
digging the several channels to drain the bog of 
its moisture, lliose bogs only should be fixed 
upon which are in depth less than ten or twelve 
feet, and the substratum of which is firm and 
solid. 

3dly. Before any buildings are erected for the 
districts, the ground on which it is designed to 
erect them should be dug for some distance round 
with ditches, ten or twelve feet wide, to the bot- 
tom, and something lower than the bog. And as 
the labourers, in order to be near their work, 
would reside here, these ditches should lead to 
some outlet, in order to drain the ground. On 
this ground, also, piles of dry turf would be laid 
to raise the terre plein of the projected buildings, 
and intervening grounds, above the level "of the 
surrounding bog ; and unless this be carefully 
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attended to, and a suffieieiit supply of wsiter ob- 
tained, near the premises of these men, for clean- 
liness and wholesome beverage, sickness would 
ensue. 'For, from the natitre of their employ- 
ment, they will be daily and hourly covered with 
mud ; and should any sickness arise, its virulence 
would increase in proportion to the crowded state 
of the workmen. Too much care, therefore, can- 
not be bestowed in selecting situations adapted 
to ensure a happy result. 

4thly. Before the Serjeants who may be de- 
puted to superintend the work collect the men, 
they must themselves be made fully acquainted 
by tlie qiiartermaster-general, or his assistant, 
with the extent of their duty, and the nature of 
the work to be undertaken by the meti under 
their charge. No misunderstanding or jealoUsy 
should exist amongst them ; but they should 
strenuously refeolve to support the officer or 
seijearit-major who may command, in order that, 
by a union of purpose, and a zealous co-opera- 
tion with each other, the grand object in vieW 
may be successfully promoted. Each serjeant 
should have an orderly-book, to write down any 
orders given by the officer or quartermaster- 
general, and which are to be subsequently read 
and explained to the men. Those men under 
their command who are not punctual at their 
work, will be admonished in the public orders ; 
atid if Any be often absent, they will be punished 
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by the stocks (the qnly punishment to be used at 
first) ; and should no refonn take place, the de- 
linquent, will be tried by a serjeant and a dozen 
men, as a jury, and finally expelled the district. 
The Serjeants will be required to be civil and 
obliging to the men under their command ; they 
will leam to enforce obedience, but temper their 
authority with mildness, in order that the men 
may respect them, and look up to them as their 
best counsellors in every emergency. 

5th. When 1000 men and 400 women are as* 
sembled at the district sheds, which, of cowrse, 
will be completely provisioned, they will have 
distributed to them the clothes previously 
provided, and ready to be issued to each man, 
viz., two strong woven blue or red worsted shirts, 
doubled, and buttoning at the neck and sleeves ; 
two pairs of No. 1 strong canvass trowsers, of 
nearly the same width at bottom as above; a 
short jacket, with lappels, to one of which will 
be attached the front only of a waistcoat made of 
the No. 1 canvass sailcloth. Canvass is preferred 
to any other substance, on account of its cheap- 
ness, durability, and the ease with which it may 
be washed and dried. When the men proceed to 
work, these jackets would be left behind^ and 
they would go in their shirts and trowsers only. 
These would be daily dried as they left off work, 
or intermediately got drenched, and the worsted 
shirts, coming down to their wrists, would be 
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sufficiently warm for them while working. The 
jackets would only be put on when they returned 
from work, and changed their wet clothes; or 
they would be preserved, to wear them on 
Sundays. 

A felt-cap would also be delivered out, and a 
pair of strong clogs, to which a one-inch thick 
board, two feet long and one foot broad, rounded 
at the corners, would be made to fasten, ♦ to act^ 
tehen required, as snow shoes, to prevent the men 
from sinking as they remove the surface of a 
wet bog ; these, with the blanket, would be all 
the clothes issued for tlie first year. The 400 
women* must be content with their provisionts 
only, unless some government stores were issued, 
to be subsequently repaid. 

6th. As it is probable that most of the seijeants 
will have been brought up to some trade, they 
will take care, when the men are collected, to 
unite those of the same trade together, as well as 
those who are willing to learn one, till the 
whole amount to 100 men in every division, this 
number being respectively the complement of 
the command of each. 



* This will be for a very short time, as will be shown in its 
proper place. As it will be proved that provision will be made 
hereafter for clothing the women, it would only be just that they 
should be decently clothed in the interim^ at the public expense. 
This would amount to 2/. each, increasing the expenses lo 800/, 
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7th. As soon as 1000 men are collected^ and 
divided into ten divisions of 100 men each^ their 
names and description registered, and each exa- 
mined by a smrgeon, that he may be free from 
every sort of disease,* they will each be sworn 
to the following regulations ; — 

I, A. B., do swear that I will bear true alle* 
gii^nce to my King and country, and all that are 
put in Jawful authority over me. 

That I will strenuously endeavour^ as a good 
subject, to the utmost of my power, to put down 
all disaffected persons, and if I hear or know of 
any such endeavouring to corrupt others from their 
duty to my King and country, I will immediately 
communicate such intelligence to my superiors, 
or associates, that the same may be dealt with 
according to law. 

That I will vigorously co-operate with my 
fellow-labourers, to assist to the utmost of my 
power, in reclaiming the waste lands and bogs 
that may be ordered for each district, in consi- 
deration for what I shall receive. That I will 
obey, and implicitly submit to, those who may be 
put over me, or command me at the present time. 



* As a hospital and married man*s shed vfill also be built near 
l^e barracks, any staff surgeon, or his assistant, would examine 
each man ; and if infected with a local complaint, or not suffi- 
ciently cleati, he would be cured at the hospital ; as, otherwise, 
one map or woman so diseased will infect the others, and create 
incalcMlable trouble, delay, and vexation. 



or those who may be chosen by a inajority of 
voices to command me, at any future period. 

That I will rigidly conform to all regulations 
that may be deemed necessary for the better gO'^ 
vernment of the district wherein I shall reside } 
be orderly and decent in my behaviour, avoiding 
quarrels and strife, endeavouriqg, to the utmost of 
my power, to improve myself in every way that 
shall be thought best for the general good, either 
in learning to read and write, or in acquiring the 
knowledge of some trade, which I am anxious to 
Jearn, independently of that of agriculture* 

That I will subscribe to any future regulations 
that may be made, or thought advisable, for the 
more complete order and government of the 
members of the district to which J am joined ; 
which regulations shall be carried by a majority 
of voices, and not in contradiction to what I have 
already acceded to. I also promise to give three 
years' gratuitous labour to Government, in sucl| 
manner as may be appointed, for the improve-* 
ment of the waste lands of the Kingdom, not to 
be further distant from my own district than six 
miles, unless house-room and conveyance ^^^ be 
found me, and then 30 miles shall be the extreme 



* It 18 for Uiis purpose principally that the steam-eDgine would 
be made locomotive, to convey the men backwards and forwards 
to any distance, for the service of Government. The ability of 
the Messrs. Steveasons> as engineers^ will easily effect this* 
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* * * * 

distance I shall be so employed^ for a period not 
exceeding two months together, which shall not 
be in the harvest, or sowing time, required for my 
own lands. And I shall not be required to g^ve 
this gratuitous labour till I shall have fully re-^ 
claimed my own lands, built my house, and com- 
pleted my own premises, in consideration for 
which labour I shall not be otherwise taxed for 
any of the necessaries of life, or commodities that 
I may require as a tenant of the district. 

Tliat if at any future time I am detected in 
conduct grossly repugnant to good order, and 
the duty required of me towards my associates, 
and am found irreclaimable after due and suitable 
admonition, I shall willingly submit to be ex^ 
pelled from this district, its benefits, provisions, 
and immunities, if so ordered by the unanimous 
voice of a jury composed of twelve of my equals ; 
and I freely consent to be then incapable of re- 
entering it at any future time ; or I will suflPer 
such other punishment as they may award. 

So help me God. A. B. 

At this time, each man will be informed that 
the property which will be given him to be re* 
claimed by his labour, could never be permitted 
cither to be sold, let, mortgaged, or given away ; 
but will descend, in right of succession, to his 
eldest son or daughter, bom in lawful marriage ; 
in default of which the next in succession would 
inherit, and so on for ever. And in case he has no 
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children; or wife, it will- revert, at his^ death, to the 
district to which he belongs y and will be given Ay. 
the head-men of the district^ ten of - whom would be 
yearly chosen by ballofc, to the §econd son of any 
&imily who shall be found, most eligible by his 
good conduct;, and no man shall possess more, 
t\mvL one property .^ No man shall get into debt; 
if discovered to be so, he shall be put under stop-- 
pages, and his property nursed till the debt be^ 
paid off. 

Each man (whether married or not) will be in- 
formed that a tax of three shillings an acre will 
be required of him for ever ; one for the support 
of the schools of the district ; a second for the 
subsistence of his own poor, decrepid, blind, or 
insane ; and the third to accumulate as a fund to, 
provide for the future emigration of the poor of 
the British Islands, and for their comfortable con- 
veyance and settlement in our Colonies abroad, 
when there are no longer any waste lands to 
reclaim. This tax of three shillings would not 
be levied till the debt incurred by each district 
were paid off, and the grounds had begun to pay 
the expected return to each proprietor. All these 
rules would be printed and given to each man, to 
read and understand them, before he would be 
called upon to subscribe to them, in order that ha 
might be thoroughly acquainted with all that was. 
required from him. 

7th. When each person's name was known, it 

K 
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would be legibly written on a small slip of paper, 
and pasted on the side of the barrack shed he in- 
tended to reside in. Each barrack shed will be 
150 feet long by 42 feet broad, with five tables 
three feet broadj reaching from one end to the 
other, and benches to each, which will be re- 
moved at night, occupying the extra space. This 
will allow six men to sleep across the barrack, 
at seven feet each, with two feet four inches, 
lengthwise of the barracks, for the breadth of each 
man ; consequently there will . be just room for 
390 men in each, or 780 in both barracks, which 
will be more than the amount of the unmarried 
men to occupy them. 

Three names, about a foot and a half below 
each other, will be written and pasted up on 
each side of the barrack, and these will be be- 
tween two pegs for each person's blanket, to 
be rolled up, and fixed in its proper place dur- 
ing the daytime ; and these men will eat and 
sleep opposite to their respective names. Thus 
every man will at all times know his place, and 
proceed to it when required, without noise or con- 
fusion. 

8thly. For the first week, let it be supposed on 
the 25th of August, the men will be assembled at 
the sheds/or preliminary work only. Each serjeant 
will then make himself acquainted with his own 
men, by frequently calling over their names, and 
conversing with them. At this time, also, each 
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man would be taught ta plait a thick straw mat- 
tress, six feet long by two feet four inches broad, 
and twist together four sets or more of straw ropes, 
of half the thickness of his wrist. Two men 
would be employed at this work, and twist together 
nine ropes of the following dimensions : one, thirty 
feet long; two, twelve feet long; two, of seven 
and a half feet; and two, of six and a quarter 
feet long, with hempen nooses, and each end to 
fit four strong deal rods, a foot long, which will be 
supplied to each man, on which he will have his 
name inscribed at full length, as well as on every 
thing else he possesses. 

The blankets, straw mattresses, and the ropes, 
will be dipped in a strong solution of salt and 
water, to prevent vermin, which will never harbour 
in them afterwards ; and this precaution will be 
the more necessary among so many men, who 
will naturally not be the most cleanly till they are 
better taught. 

These ropes and deal rods, according to the na- 
ture of the work required, would always be taken 
to the field. During the first week of these prelimi- 
naries, in the middle of the day, the men would be 
regularly led in divisions, in as much order as 
possible, and then taught to distribute themselves 
without confusion, into their respective places on 
the moor or bog to be reclaimed. In digging the 
grand canal of thirty feet in width, one cubic foot 
across, being the area of 800 feet, the following 

k2 
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method would be pursued. Five men would be 
placed in a row at six feet asunder, and as it has 
been proved that one man can excavate 120 cubic 
feet per hour, he ought, in one hour and twenty- 
minutes, to dig out one-fifth of the 800 cubic feet, 
and consequently these five men should excavate 
seven and a. half feet in length of the canal per 
day. They will therefore extend one of the 30- 
feet straw ropes across the canal, both above and 
below them, and each man again will fix his seven- 
and-a-half-feet straw rope at six feet distance from 
his neighbour, in lines di\ddingthem ; the two ex- 
terior men will fix theirs in the exact line of the 
quartermaster-general's staffs and flags, beyond 
which they must not dig ; and this process of five 
men and five men at seven and a half feet in the 
extended length of the canal, and six feet asunder, 
with all their straw ropes on their own deal rods 
must be proceeded in daily y till the men he quite ex^ 
pert in the arrangement^ and learn quickly to post 
themselves from the front, or right of the column to 
the lefty till the whole 700 men are thus ranged. The 
other 300 men will be stationed with wheel and 
hand-barrows to attend them, having one wheel- 
barrow to every two and a half men ; consequent- 
ly, the five men will have one on each side of them 
to carry off the turf, and the 300 women would be 
placed at a little distance from the edge of the 
canal to receive the loads from the wheel-barrows 
and pile the turf to dry. By this process it will 
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soon^ be discovered, who works and who does not. 
When it is exactly known what a man ought to 
do, and there has been no impediment, and he 
neglects his work, he will be kept back till it is 
completed. By these means, also, every one will 
be obliged to exert himself, which will ensure that 
general co-operation so necessary for the success 
of the undertaking. 

9th. A similar routine will also be followed in 
marking out the minor ditches of ten feet wide. 
A great deal will depend on the quality of the bog ; 
if wet, the wide measure, if dry, the lesser one, 
will be used. Each man will be ranged in Indian 
file, or one behind the other, in companies, in ten 
separate alternate ditches^ each of which, it has been 
shown, extends 4200 feet in length, and each has 
an area of 192 cubic feet. A man digging 120 
feet an hour, will be capable of completing six and 
a quarter feet in length of one of these ditches : he 
will therefore mark off the six and a quarter feet 
with two of his ropes on the edge of the ditch, and 
with his 10-feet ropes across the ditch, proceed 
to work. As they will assemble in lines from 
No. 1 to 70, each man should at once know from 
his own number whom to follow, without confu- 
sion or delay, in order that the whole of the ropes 
may be fixed at once on the ten separate ditches, 
and the length marked off on each, which will be 
437 feet per day, if correctly measured, by the 100 
or 50-feet chain of the quartermaster-general. 
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The remaining 30 men of each division^ with their 
wheel and hand-barrows, will be placed by the 
side of the above 70 men ; consequently, the 42 
ditches can be completed, with ease, in 42 days. 

When each man is sufficiently skilled in mark- 
ing off the ditches, a trial must be made in the 
broad working process ; as, after working in 
column, he will now proceed to work in line. 
The ditches being 100 feet asunder, and the inter- 
vening turf designed to be taken off at this time 
not exceeding two feet in depth, there will be 200 
^ubic feet for every foot across from ditch to ditch. 
Twenty men of the same company in line will oc- 
cupy one of these spaces between the first and se- 
cond ditch ; the second division the second space, 
and so on for the others, each division in a line of 
twenty being placed in ten different spaces be- 
tween the ten ditches. These men, consequently, 
will be five feet asunder in a line across the ditches, 
each man's work being 120 feet ; this two feet in 
depth will reduce it to 60, which, divided by five, 
%vill give 12 feet an hour for each man. 

If a division of 20 men be in front, 70 workers 
will just allow of three men behind each other, and 
an odd line of ten men, who will work six feet in 
length on the left side of the space across, and 
then six feet on the reverse side, making their 12 
feet thus divided keep in exact line with the others 
who work 12 feet an hour. The ropes would there- 
fore be thus fixed on the deal rods ; five feet to the 
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fronti and 12 to tibie rear, except the ten odd men 
of each company, who fix six feet only, moving 
from side to side to keep line with the others. Con- 
sequently, each division of 70 men would finish 420 
feet per day in lengtli between each of the ditches ; 
or the 700 men, assisted by the 300 men and the 
300 women with their barrows, would accomplish 
4200 feet, or ten entire spaces between the ditches 
per day. 

After the men had been practised in fixing these 
ropes once or twice a day, in all the various ways 
required, and had become perfectly familiar with 
the whole routine of displacing them, coiling them 
up, and properly adjusting them, so that the divi- 
sions could both proceed to their labours and re- 
turn to their quarters without confusion or delayj 
the following week, on the first of September, 
they would commence the operations in contem^ 
plation. 

It must also be remarked that one of the spades 
supplied to the men must be a turf spade i*^ for 
the process of digging orcutting turf differs wide- 
ly from that used in digging common soil. The 
turf, after being dug down as perpendicularly 
as possible to a convenient depth, is cut out in 
square ledges of an exact cubic form. As there is 



* A turf spade is generally made with an angle of three inches 
each way ; but an angle of five inches would perhaps be better, as 
being more expeditious in its operations. 
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some nicety in this operation, those that are not 
initiated must be taught the regular process during 
the first week's probation ; for, unless the turf be 
cut in this exact cubical form, and of a certain 
size, there will be greater difficulty in laying it 
sideways on the ground, in consequence of which 
it will require double the time to dry; and the 
workmen would be impeded in their labours in 
case the whole surface of the soil should be -strewed 
with unburnt turf. 

Each man, also, when he is digging, will leave 
a ledge or wall of turf of six inches between himself 
and his neict nei&^hbour ; he will thus sink, as it 
were; a distinct well for himself ; and during this 
time, water will ooze in upon him, which each man 
will empty - out with a bowl into the drain made 
expressly for the purpose, along and without the 
whole line of operations. 

If they communicated from the beginning with 
each other, the water, accumulating towards the 
lowest level of the workers, would completely 
drench them, and stop their work. By leaving 
six inches of ground or bog to divide each workman 
from his neighbour, this water would be hemmed 
in ; and as the whole will arrive at the bottom of 
the bog nearly at the same time, these partitions 
might be dug away at once, which would allow a 
free passage for the water, and remedy the before- 
mentioned inconvenience and obstruction. 

The turf cut from the ditches, as well as that 
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pared oflF from between them, will be piled . on 
every other division only. The workers, therefore, 
will at first be placed upon every other slip of 
ground divided by the ditches, till they arrive at 

r 

the 42d ditch ; when the turf already piled will be 
collected and burnt, and the ashes heaped together. 
The workers will then dislodge the intermediate 
sections of ground, and when they again arrive at 
the extreme end, this turf also will be burnt, and 
the ashes collected as before. This process will 
be followed throughout, for which purpose one or 
two hundred strong deal planks, one fqot six 
inches broad, and one inch and a half thick, will be 
provided, in order to enable the workers to cross 
these ditches in every direction, to arrive at the 
scene of their operations, if suflScient timber be not 
found in the bog. There is no doubt, as the work 
proceeds, that a considerable number of sunken 
trees will be found, which, when drawn out by 
the capstan of the steam-engine, would be sawn 
into planks of the required length, and these 
planks, if boiled, would become as durable and 
as valuable as any other timber. 

10th. Every morning, at six o'clock, 13 women 
will act as a watch to protect the premises during 
the absence of the men while at work : their 
names will be written in the orderly-book, and one, 
selected for her steadiness, will superintend the 
rest. These will be stationed three and three 
in each barrack, and will be relieved every t wo 
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hours* It will be their duty to guard the property 
of the men who ,are at work. They will be an- 
swerable that none of the other women enter the 
barracks while the men are absent, on any account 
whatever ; and should any artiele be missing, the 
women who watch will be responsible for it, and 
scrupulously made to return it. A little punctual- 
ity in such regulations, at first, will prevent much 
disorder and subsequent loss. 

Fifty women will be deputed daily to wash and 
dry the trowsers of the men that may have been 
drenched the day before, and have them in readi- 
ness for the men to put on when they return from 
work. 

Twenty women, viz., two for each division, 
would be appointed to cook and wash the potatoes, 
&c. ; the other 17 women left out of the 100, for 
300 would always be employed in the field, would 
attend the sick in the hospital, and keep out all 
intruders, except respectable people, from coming 
near the premises. Without these precautions, 
rigidly enforced, theft and real losses will take 
place, to the injury and distrust of all parties. 

The quartermaster-Serjeant will be the only 
man who will be left behind in the sheds. He 
must at all times be on the alert, and scrupulously 
attend to all these particulars ; for on him will 
mainly depend whether confusion or regularity 
shall exist in the districts. 

When many contiguous districts are working 
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together; a s(|uadmn or two of dragoons should 
be quartered in the neighbourhood, that in cade 
quarrels or disagreements should unfortunately 
occur, any such disorder may be quickly quelled, 
and the riotous and guilty removed. It is not 
probable that such an occurrence would take 
place; for the content and happiness tliat the 
poor would enjoy, if employed according to the 
plan proposed, would render them most docile 
and obedient. Notwithstanding this conviction, 
however, if the men were also aware that at a 
minute's warning troops would be ready to act 
against them, this knowledge alone would keep 
the refractory quiet. 
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REFERENCE G. 



[See Plates 2 and 3, and the Description, 
p. 1 78.] 



REFERENCE H. 

From June 1st of the third year to June 1st of 
the fourth year, the first district would reclaim 
full 700 acres ; let it therefore be admitted that a 
second district was now quartered on this ground, 
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half of which ^ only by September the third' year, 
when the second district began, would have been 
reclaimed by the first district, but the whole or 
greater part of which would be redeemed by May 
15 th of the fourth yep,r. Now, from the 1st of 
September, the third year, to the 15 th of May, 
the fourth year, this second district could also 
reclaim 350 acres, in addition to what the first 
district reclaimed ; and the whole, amounting to 
1050 acres, could be planted with Indian coin * 
by the 1st of June following: 1050 acres, at 30 
bushels per acre, would be 31 ,500 bushels, which 
would be more than sufficient for the support of 
the second district. The second year, the second 
district would have reclaimed another 700 acres, 
when it would posjsess more than was required 
for its yearly supplies. When a first district had 
cleared another allotment of 700 acres, a third 
district would be quartered upon it, and on the 
fifth year a fourth district y the sixth year a fifth 
district ; all of which districts, like the second, 
would pay off their debts by the end of the first 
year. When a second district had reclaimed to 
the extent of 1400 acres, a seventh district would. 



* If the ground were planted with potatoes, the result would be 
the same : the principal expense being in feeding the men ; each 
district would imnaediately receive the value of the crop produced, 
by transferring it to a new district, w^hicb would then incur the 
debt ; and this would liquidate so much of the cost of the pre* 
ceding district, and so on for &11 the others. 
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in a similar manner, be quartered upon it alsp, 
and so on with the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
districts ; each district respectively being able, 
during the third year of their labours, to reclaim 
more ground than it was necessary, for the time 
being, to cultivate. The extra ground so reclaimed 
would be appropriated to the use of a new district, 
till it was wanted on the seventh or last year, at 
which time only they would be required to culti- 
vate the whole of the reclaimed ground, and con-^ 
sequently they would not cease to be encumbered 
with a supernumerary district till they began to 
enclose their grounds, build their cottages, and 
plant their woods. 

It is clear, therefore, from the foregoing state- 
ment, that it is only the first districts that will 
require an outlay which will not be repaid by the 
end of the first year ; consequently, the second 
and all succeeding districts quartered on a first, 
will never incur any debt, beyond what can be 
paid off the first year. 

The next consideration will be, to know what 
number of first districts it would be necessary to 
establish in order, as in Ireland, to locate 500,000 
men. To begin, then, with 60 districts. These 
districts should be widely separated, and some 
miles distant from each other, being so placed 
that 20 or more districts could hang on each of 
these in all directions, in such a manner as not to 
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intersect or interfere with the ground allotted to 
first districts respectively. 

Ten pounds sterling per man is the greatest 
sum that would be expended in any given year, if 
the crop of the year be deducted. The expense 
of the second year being 14,377/., deduct from 
this the produce of the 629 and 212 acres, and the 
amount will be reduced to 

4717/. 10*. -I- 840/. = 55571. 10s., or lesa than 91. per man. 

The expenditure of the third year, although 
greater in appearance than the second, yet, after 
deducting the year's crop, it will be found to 
amount to less than 4/. per man. 

By taking the outlay at 10/. a man for a first 
district, (this average not being far from the 
truth,) the expense of the 50 first districts of 
1000. men each would, by the second year, 
amount to 600,000/. ; the third year it would be 
reduced to 180,000/., by which time 60 more dis- 
tricts would be attached, amounting to 100,000 ; 
and for two years after this, 60,000 men would 
be added; 66 that, by the fifth year after the 
commencement, 200,000 men and 80,000 women 
would be fed and in full employment. 

But in the sixth year each of these districts, as 
well as the first, would be doubled, viz., 2000 
men would be quartered on a first and 1000 on a 
a second district, making a yearly increase of 
150,000, or, during the sixth, 350,000, and in the 
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seventh year, the whole 600,000 men and 200,000 
women would be fully employed at an expense, 
including the women, of not more than the above 
600,000/., or less than 1/. sterling a man. 

All this might actually be accomplished through- 
out the United Kingdom at the same rate of es- 
pense* provided the moors were sufficiently exten- 
sive to admit of eight or nine second districts being 
attached to each, with a first district to supply the 
surroimding districts with occupation. — See Plate 
III. 

An expenditure, therefore, of one million and a 
half would completely establish the whole of the 
poor of the United Kingdom, amounting to three 
and a half millions, not including the women, the 
aged, or decrepid. The poor-rates would then be 
abolished for ever, and not a poor individual, 
either man or woman, would be seen, where there 
was one acre remaining to cultivate. 



* But even admitting that it were quadrupled, this expense, for 
the whole male poor of the United Kingdom, would then only 
amount to half the poor-rates for one year $ which, supposing it 
were never returned, would be a saving of 4,000,000/. and the 
poor would be ever after provided for, without further expense. 
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REFERENCE I. 

In Holland the beech-tree grows common on all 
the public roads ; and when it is intended to form 
a beech hedge, the lowest and straightest branches 
are lopped off from the trees, and a great number 
collected together, of an inch in thickness and 
six or eight feet in length. As soon as they are 
taken from the parent tree, their stems are firmly 
imbedded in the ground, standing obliquely at a 
distance of three or four inches firom each other r 
after proceeding thus, to the extremity of the 
hedge in one direction, another set of branches is 
planted in the same line, but made to incline the 
reverse way of the former, which preserves both 
sets in the same row ; the stems are then alter- 
nately crossed to their extremities ; after which 
they are tied with bunting at the crossings to se- 
cure them in this position, and they are then sup- 
ported by props, fixed on each side, and left to 
grow. At the end of a month, those that had 
withered are replaced, and the ends of the branches 
are cut the same length. At the completion of 
the work, a small portion of the bark is scraped 
off at the junction of the stems, and tied together 
again, and this completes the whole process to be 
pursued. The hedge grows together in meshes, 
like a net, and, in the course of the summer, be- 
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comes one united mass^ and it may afterwards be 
trimmed and kept in order with little trouble. 
It becomes a full-grown hedge the first year, and 
presents a barrier through which no animal could 
force its way. 

In this country, where the beech-trees are not 
so plentiful as in Holland, it will be necessary to 
transplant them from the nursery garden when 
they have attained the height of five or six feet, 
and the same mode should be adopted in forming 
the hedge as described above. When growing in 
luxuriance, this is the neatest hedge with which I 
am acquainted. As the stems become thicker, 
the meshes decrease, and, in time, the whole 
hedge assumes the consistence of a solid mass. It 
sprouts out on each side without occupying much 
room, and, being easily trimmed, will always look 
extremely neat and regular. 



REFERENCE K. 

[For plan and dimensions see Plate IV., p. 180.] 

The cottages in the district will all be in an 
exact line with each other, and the ground be- 
longing to each occupant parallel, with one acre 

h 
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before the otheri and the cottage nearly iu the 
centre of the garden. 

At all times^ when unemployed, the engine-' 
Wrights would be boring in the rear of every cot- 
tage for the wells required for each. This is a 
much cheaper, and more expeditious^ method 
than sinking wells. This process may be seen at 
Mr. Rowe's, at Brentford ; the stream or spring 
was obtained by boring with iron rods to the 
depth of nearly 100 feet, or till reaching a spring ; 
then it is necessary to sink tin tubes, of the di- 
ameter of the bore, of three or four inches, 10 or 
20 feet in length, down the bore-hole, till the 
upper end is pushed down to the surface of the 
ground. Here another tube, of similar length to 
the former, would be soldered to it, and both 
pushed down till the upper end of this second 
tube was level with the ground; then a third, 
fourth, or any number required, added to them, 
till the first tin tube reached the spring, at which 
time the whole well would become lined with tin. 
The water that would otherwise proceed under- 
ground in the natural way, is prevented by this 
casing, and rises to the sur&ce of the ground or 
level, and may be pumped up for use like the wa- 
ter from anv other well.* The tin tubes would 



* The water at Mr. Rowe's, if I remeoiber correctly, came 28 
feet above the ground, and wa« conducted through the seeond 
story of his xnanufactory, although situated close to the Thames, 
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be of trifling expense, and the boring for each 
cottage completed in a week ; a score or two df 
the men employed in this process might complete 
all the wells in a year^ or two at furthest. 

The court-yard would be paved with square 
stones^ about three inches across, and five inches 
long; these, on a foundation of any hard sub- 
stance^ would be neatly fixed in mortar, till the 
whole court-yard was paved ; and under which, 
stone or brick conductors, leading from the cow- 
house and sties, would be made to the manure- 
pit, the manure-pit being, in like manner, water- 
tight^ to prevent any liquid from escaping. 



Elevation and Description of the Cottage. 

Plate Fifth. 

A the porch, seven feet by eight, will be formed 
with an octagonal aperture on each side. 

B the windows, will project eight inches, and 
may be made either of wood or stone ; the first 
two divisions of them, from the bottom, will reach 
to the ceiling of the sitting-room and kitchen, 
nine feet from the floor ; therefore they will be 
only seven feet high,' as they begin two feet from 
the ground. The upper or angular part, beyond 
the second division, will light the bed*rooms, the 
sides of which will partoke of the slope of the 

L 2 
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roof; the extreme top or angular part being di- 
vided off, the bed-rooms will be only seven feet 
six inches high. 

If sufficient timber be found, they will be 
floored at first ; if not, these bed-rooms would be 
boarded progressively, from the savings of each 
individual, doing one room at a time ; first, that 
leading from the staircase, then the others in suc- 
cession. The kitchen floor will be of stone, as 
well as the doorway and passage ; the parlour to 
be boarded. 

The roof will be thatched with broom corn- 
stalk, procuring the seed from America ; a sack 
full or two, purchased for a trifle, will be sufficient 
for seed. It will grow perfectly well either in Eng- 
land or Ireland, and, for thatch, is more durable 
and beautiful than the reed or straw made use of 
in this country, lasting half a century, in good 
preservation. 

The chimneys will be of stone ; the basenients 
only at first would be built, the other parts to be 
erected as time will permit. 

Over the porch will be a store-room, with an 
octagonal window. 

On the reverse side of the hall will be a window 
like those in front, the top of which will ^ve light 
to the bed-room over the hall, and the lower part 
to the hall itself. 

The verandas will have octagonal wooden 
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posts supporting the roof, and six feet projecting 
beyond each end of the cottage. 

The walls of the rear premises will each be seven 
feet high, and thatched like the roof, having a 
veranda all round the court-yard. 

The court-yard will have stone or briek under- 
ground drains, each with an iron grate at its 
mouth, leading with a slope to the manure-pit, 
from each of the rear premises. 

The manure-pit would be built of brick or stone, 
the floor to be water-tight, and sunk seven feet in 
the earth, roofed with thatch, like the house, and 
at the entrance a wide door, the ground sloping, 
so that a barrow could be wheeled to the bottom 
of it. 

The cottages will each be situated on two feet 
higher ground than on the surrounding level, 
which will necessarily slope gently off in all di- 
rections; this slope will be of grass, kept in 
the neatest order, and as smooth as velvet ; 
against the outside of the house should be paint- 
ed trellis-work, to support flowering creepers, 
and roses. 

The exterior of the house will be yellow stone 
colour, rough cast, or roman cement. The 
ornamental switch, or osier work, round the ex- 
tremities of the thatch, would be made of peeled 
willow branches, dyed black before it be woven 
into the broom-corn covering the roof and other 
buildings. 

This house, if built by hired labour, would cost 
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full 300/. ; but by the district paying for glass 
free of duty^ nails^ grates^ and locks, only 10/., as 
th^ workmen would all be necessarily engaged for 
the completion of every part of the district, before 
any one would be permitted to work for himself. 

Suppose, therefore, 200 masons, as many car- 
penters, and 100 thatchers, were apprenticed to 
these professions, when first collected, inde* 
pendently of having been taught agriculture, 
whiqh they would necessarily learn in great part, 
whilst they were reclaiming and cultivating their 
allotted ground, given to each district. These, it 
will readily be imagined, would build the cottages 
by their labour, without any ea^ptnse whatever ^ 
whilst there were sufficient materials to build 
them with — of stone, and lime, or brick, if the 
former were not plentiful^ 

It will be evident that, with the materials for 
building in abundance, a pleasingly designed 
cottage could be reared with as much ease as a 
comfortless hovel, or pig-stye ; the price of the 
one being exactly that of the other, viz., labour. 
And as some men would be employed to cultivate 
the fields, for the food of the district, the other pro- 
fessions, among which the masons and carpenters 
would necessarily predominate, would be fully 
occupied in the several buildings, and making the 
furniture for each ; whilst others, such as tailors^ 
shoe-makers, smiths, &c., would be employed^ 
during the time, in their allotted work, for :the 
good of the whole, reducing the expense of all 
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the articles required for a district to prime cost. 
So in like manner for the cottages ; the principal 
outlay would be as above, and even these, in many 
instances, might be manufactured by the men. 

When it is considered that these cottages, which 
may be convenient in design, are to descend to 
the posterity of each man of a district, who would 
be well educated, and possessing very superior 
ideas and manners to the original proprietors, 
these advantages being furnished by the united 
means of each district, such dwellings would only 
accord with the general civilization which it would 
be the interest of society to promote, whilst the 
population of the reclaimed lands would amount 
to about 1000 to the square mile ; if including the 
children of each cottager, the district being six 
square miles in extent, the elder branches pos- 
sessing on an average four children each, would 
just make 6000 inhabitants to a district, or 1000 
to each square mile. 

But when a district shall be wholly completed, 
the roads levelled and hardened, the hedges and 
woods planted, the gardens divided, and the trees 
in them sown, or fixed on regularly painted .and 
durable espaliers^ the gate posts of stone, the 
pumps sunk, and the rear premises of each tenants 
dwelling in complete order, the public gardens 
and avenues so judiciously planned and beauti- 
fully arranged, each family may here enjoy them- 
selves at pleasure, filled with innocence and de- 
light, in days of recreation> or after the duties of 
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the Sabbath. It would be but an illiberal or 
envious mind that could withhold or condemn 
such refinement, under the idea that it was im- 
proper for tlie poor, or that it would be incom** 
patible with their subordinate situation were they 
to be placed in such comfort. But this is directly 
contrary to known experience, for improvement 
in every thing tends to civilization, and promotes 
good manners; whilst the precepts of religion 
continually inculcated and carefully taught, would 
correct the most obdurate heart, induce industry, 
good order, and sobriety. Thus that country, 
which shall zealously cherish and foster the poor, 
will always abound in good, loyal, and brave sub- 
jects, who would promote the honour of the King 
and glory of his reign, in peace, wealth, and 
happiness ; or should there be a necessity for war 
every arm would be raised in his defence, to 
secure and protect so happy a dispensation to 
applauding millions, for ever. 



REFERENCE L. 



Should any one still entertain a doubt of the 
soundness of the principle which I desire to esta- 
blish, or hesitate to believe that all these plans 
could be carried into e£Pect by the united labours 
t)f the poor^ and at a jsmall national expense, let 
nie call his -attention to what was actually accom- 
plished at Guadaloupe by the voluntary labours of 
the 26th regiment, without.any expense to Go- 
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vemment, independently of what was contem- 
plated, and would undoubtedly have been com- 
pleted, had not that island been restored to the 
French at the peace of 1814. 

The barracks were twelve detached buildings, 
facing each other, in a street 80 feet wide ; they 
were too small to contain the corps compatible 
with the health of the troops, but were fortunately 
situated on the ridge of a rising ground. I proved 
to the men, that with a little labour on their part, 
which would greatly contribute to preserve them 
in health, they might materially enlarge and im- 
prove their accommodations. I supplied them 
with plans for this purpose. They accordingly 
commenced the operation by digging away the 
ground round each barrack, which left it isolated 
upon a space a little larger than its own base. 
The whole of the rising ground in front and rear 
of the barracks was then removed to the depth of 
about 10 feet from the surface ; each of the iso- 
lated mounds between the barracks was then ex* 
cavated to the shell, which was left strong enough 
to support the barrack above ; and thus an excel- 
lent room was formed underneath each barrack, 
with doors and windows, in which the men 
might dine or sleep, and which was considerably 
cooler than the barrack above. 

ITie rock dislodged in the course of the opera- 
tions was taken to the lower part of the street to 
level that part which was too much on the slope. 
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A sloping edge, the natural height of the ground^ 
turfed with grass, and running directly across the 
street, was left at its upper end, and formed a line 
of separation between the barracks of the men 
and those of the officers. A stream of water 
flowed down the centre of this sloping ledge, 
which was conducted from a considerable dis- 
tance, by an underground stone channel, at the 
furthest extremity of which was a sluice to pre- 
vent too great a flow of water in the heavy rains. 
On the top of the centre of the ledge, and in front 
of the barracks, a stone pond was formed, seven 
feet in diameter, and three feet deep. The water 
was received into this, and flowing over its side, 
formed a waterfall, which broke over a rocky 
bed in the centre of the before-mentioned street, 
and discharged itself into a basin built directly 
below it. 

, From this it was conducted by five underground 
channels to five separate stone basins, till it ar-: 
rived at the lower end of the street. Here a jet 
dUeau was erected, nine feet high, into which the 
water mounted and descended through twelve 
apertures, of two inches diameter, and was re* 
ceived into a wide basin of nine feet in circum- 
ference. On the top of thisjef d!eau, there was 
to have been a second, of smaller dimensions, 
which, however, in consequence of the cessation 
of the island to the French, was not completed. 
From the large jet (Teau the water proceeded 
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underground, as before^ to the hospital^ and 
flowed into a large stone tank^ 22 feet long and 
six deep* There was a descent of seven steps on 
each side ; and as the water was six feet deep^ a 
landing-place was formed at one end, at the depth 
of three feet. Over, this tank a commodious 
building was erected, with three . entrances, and 
seats at one end, with jalouseed windows to .the 
leeward only. ITie wood used in the building 
grew upon the island, and was cut by ourselves; 
Coats of whale oil and pine varnish, tliickened to 
the consistency of paint, were laid on the timber^ 
which eflfectually prevented it from being injured 
by the worm or white ant, which quickly destroys 
every species of wooden building erected in this 
tropical climate — ^a circumstance unprecedented 
in the island. This tank, which could not have 
been contracted for under 200/., cost only 9/. 7s. 6d., 
and the laboui: of erecting it. The nails and lime 
were supplied by the quartermaster-general, 
Capt. Mathewson, and were included in the above 

estimate. * This oflScer was most active in sup- 

.^ " ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

* Lime is allowed to all regiments in hot climates, to prevent 
effluvia in certain places ; but as the soil was daily removed, we 
had no occasion to use it for the purpose intended ; we therefore 
made use of the Government allowance in our various operations; 
80 it may be said the price of the lime, which is included ^in the 
above estimate of 9Z. 7s. 6d,, ought to be deducted. This is the 
only island of the West Indies in which no limestone is to be found, 
pr we could h^ve made the lime ourselves. 
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plying us with many requisites for our operations^ 
and was most zealous also in encouraging every 
useful undertaking* He had had much experi-* 
ence in hot climates^ and agreed with me in the 
necessity of etnploying the men's minds by some 
pleasing occupation, in order to counteract the dia« 
mal effects of ennuis which proves so &tal to most 
individuals in hot climates. Too much praise 
cannot be given by me to Capt. Matfaewson for 
his kind co-operation* 

From this tank^ water was conducted round the 
hospital garden, of about two acres in extents 
This garden, before we began our operations, was 
a bed of solid rock, consequently an unprofitable 
waste. This was all blasted with powder to a 
level surfoce^ the stones rolled away, and vast 
quailtities of earth, procured from all parts and 
mixed with nuinure, was deposited here^ till a 
soil was formed of sufficient depth ; rows of beds 
were then laid out^ and planted in the centre 
with 600 vines, which were trained on espaliers^ 
fixed to octagonal posts, the whole of which 
were painted by ourselves, without amy cost be* 
yond the laboxu*. 

In a short time the exterior sides of these beds 
produced such quantities of vegetables that the 
companies were often supplied gratis; and this 
bad the beneficial effect of checking the unrea- 
sonable demands of the market people ; while the 
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extra issue from this garden increased and kept 
up tlie supply of vegetables^ so necessary to healdi 
in hot climates. 

In seven months from planting the vines the 
grapes were ripe ; but just before our anticipated 
harvest^ the hurricane of 1813 prostrated all this 
promising crop^ and not above 200 bunches w6re 
saved ; whioh^ however, were of excellent flavour, 
and were set apart, as originally intended, for the 
use of the sick. The cultivation of the vine, I am 
eonvinced, might be successfully promoted in 
these islands. Clear them of their vast forests, 
and let the sides of the mountains in the interim 
be planted with vines, and I have no doubt but 
our islands in the West Indies might be rendered 
as profitable and productive as the Madeiras ) and 
this cultivation of the vine would not at all inter«- 
fere with that of the sugar-cane, as the cane 
would not grow on the mountainous spots which 
would be &vourable for the cultivation of the 
vine* The above garden, which was only rented 
by Government, I showed to the proprietor of the 
estate, and he assured me that the two acres 
which we had thus cultivated were worth all the 
rest of the estate, which, in fact, he could not cul* 
tivate for want of labourers. 

But to proceed with the improvements which 
we contemplated. The parade was considerably 
enlarged and levelled. A new guard-house, with 
12 cells for solitary confinement, was in progress. 
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tihe niasonry of which was almost completed ; the 
timbers ready to be erected would have cost^ like 
the tank, merely the price of the lime and nails^ 
although it could not have been built by contract 
for less than 400/. A new road was begun with 
deep stone ditches on each side, and ditches every 
30 yards under the roads^ to carry off the heavy 
rans which destroy all roads in these climates 
which are not so constructed. The officers* gar« 
dens would each have had its tank axid jet (Teau. 
Two large tanks were in progress to be erected be- 
hind the barracks, each 110 feet long, the price of 
which, by contract, would have been 2000/., but 
would have been erected by us at the compara- 
tively decreased price above enumerated. The 
ground round the barracks, though previously 
barren, was brought into cultivation, and divided 
by paling, painted blacky in imitation of iron. All 
these, and many other improvements too nume- 
rous to relate, were executed without any expense, 
except the trifling allowances of Govenxment. On 
expressing my regret to the before-mentioned 
proprietor, Monsieur D'Ende, that we were, desti- 
tute of ground for our future exertions, we were 
offered by him a grant of 70 or 80 acres of barren 
waste for our sole use, till the island should be re- 
stored, of which we had not then the most distant 
expectation. The plans were designed, and we 
had already begun to reclaim this ground ; and 
had it been completed^ which it most assuredly 
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would have been in 12 or 18 months^ few spots in 
the world could have been put in competition with 
it. Covered walks would have been formed, 
overshadowing 140 jets d'eau and water-falls ; 
tanks, containing reservoirs of water, would have 
cooled the air and embellished the view in every 
direction ; while bungulos, surrounded by fruit- 
trees, vineyards, and ornamental gardens, in- 
tersected by terraced gravel-walks, would have 
met the eye on every side, and have added to the. 
enchantment of the scene. 

But the intelligence which at this time reached 
us, that the island was to be ceded to the French, 
terminated all our labours. What we had already 
performed could not, I am assured, have been 
contracted for under 10,000/. ; and had we com- 
pleted our plans, the contract could not have been 
made under 60,000/. To crown the whole, the 
men were kept in the highest state of discipline by 
daily drills for half an hour only at sunrise ; and 
all garrison and regimental duties were duly per- 
formed. For the lengthened space of nearly two 
years we had only 28 cases of yellow fever ; we did 
not lose a single officer ; and the mortality among 
the men was not greater than it would have been 
in England, or any more genial climate. 

Let the reader judge, therefore, what united 
labour is capable of accomplishing when directed 
to a given object, and powerfully stimulated by 
motives of self-interest. If the men, therefore, 
who had nearly all risen from the lowest ranks of 
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societyi could have executed such works as have 
been stated, and for their own amusement and ad- 
vantagei could convert barren wilds into produc- 
tive gardens, and with this labour ]^eep up their 
discipline in a climate not congenial to healthy 
instead of remaining idle, and indifferent to every 
things which is too often the case, from want of 
due encouragement in other parts of these isl^mds^ 
how much more would the same men have accom- 
plished under still greater encouragements and 
how much more zealously would they have 
laboured if they had been informed that when 
each man had reclaimed a specified quantity of 
land, this should ever after belong to himself; 
and that an excellent dwelling-house and garden 
should contribute to his comfort and independence, 
as in the district settlements recommended to 
be made in Ireland and elsewhere. Even those 
soldiers, who were in affluence compared with 
the Irish, would have been indefatigable in their 
exertions to realize so happy a prospect; and had 
they been told that it was necessary to reclaim a 
hundred times the quantity for the permanent 
subsistence of all, it is evident, from t^hat they ac- 
complished merely for their temporary conveni- 
ence, that this additional labour would have been 
cheerfully undertakeni and the woris brought to a 
successful issue.* 



»ii r ii [ i till 



* W« w^re much encouraged in our exertioiia by our exoeBeat 
medical attendants Drs. Jackson and M'Niel, the one the Sur« 
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With how much greater truth, then, it might be 
said that the poor of England and Ireland, many 
of whom are absolutely naked and starving, would 
exert themselves,* endure hardships, and strain 
every nerve, to change their state, to arrive at so 
desirable an object. 



geon- General of the station, the latter the Deputy-Inspector of the 
island. These have made honourable mention of our proceed- 
ingf in the promotion of health.-* See Robert Jackson's Febrile 
Diseases in the West Indies, vol. ii. p. 313, second edition. 

These extracts are given to convince the reader of the real facts, 
from the unbiassed relation of a third person, who was most com- 
petent to judge of the utility of the system of combined labour f 
and its efficiency in every climate, to prevent sickness, and promote 
the happiness and morality of the men. 

** Contract for barracks extends no further than to walls, roofs, 
floors, doors, windows, and perhaps hammock rails : these were not 
objectionable. The 25th regiment of foot first occupied it ; the 
circumstance was a fortunate one. Lieutenant Colonel Light, the 
officer who commanded the corps at the time, had taste and judg- 
ment, with a desire amounting to passion, for the pursuits of a 
military engineer. The barracks at Beau Soleil offered an oppor- 
tunity for^the indulgence of his propensity ; and he, in fact, indulged 
it with so much propriety and judgment, as to render the quarter, 
by the occasional labour of the soldiers, the most desirable military 
quarter perhaps in the West Indies. The history of the military, 
as it relates to health, forces itself into notice during the British oc- 
cupation of Guadaloupe. The Governor, Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
gave, as has been seen, an example of what might be done for lU 
preservation, by attending to locality in the disposition of troops ; 
Lieutenant Colonel Light, of the 25th regiment, gave, as now said, 
a further example of what might be done, by a proper application of 
the soldier*s labour, for increasing the convenience, comfort, and 
salubrity of military quarters without expense to the public ; and, 
what is of more value, with obvious good effect upon health, 
morals, and happiness, while the work was under execution,-— 
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REFERENCE M. 

The improvident waste of food that is caused to 
the community at large by the mismanagement of 
our salmon fisheries, need only to be stated to be 
seen in all its injurious effects ; whilst good sense 
and feeling still predominate, perhaps the exposi- 
tion of a system so pernicious in its consequences 
may lead to its reform. 

In advocating an entire change in the manage- 
ment of our salmon fisheries, it is not intended 
that those who are now possessed of the monopoly 
of them, and who receive considerable sums for 
their right, should be deprived of them, when the 
conditions on which they hold their tenure shall 
be withdrawn. On the contrary, I only conceive 
it just, that they should continue to receive the 
full value for their fisheries, after the relinquish- 
ment of their right, which would answer the same 
purpose to them, as if they were actually paid by 
their immediate tenants. 



He undertook to improve the condition of the quarters, and by 
the labour of the men, and without any expense to GoTemment, 
he actually rendered the barracks at Beau Soleil the most com- 
roodious of any in the windward or leeward command. The 
work, as now said, was done without expense to the public^ 
and the doing of it was . a high gratification to the soldiers them- 
selves ; they were more than usually healthy and cheerful during 
the time they were thus employed." See also his work on the 
Discipline of Armies^ p. 197. 
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In proceeding to comment on this subject, it 
will not be denied, as a preliminary elucidation of 
the following argument, that the general good is 
the first duty of a well-organized society, and that 
any thing that tends to promote individual interest 
at the expense of public good, is decidedly perni- 
cious. Independently of this truth, it may also 
be proved, that it would be greatly for the advan- 
tage of those who now possess the monopoly 
of the salmon fisheries, if they did not receive ojie 
shilling for their right. 

There are certain rich landholders who possess 
the right of fixing locks and wears across the 
mouths of rivers, to prevent salmon from passing ; 
and below these wears, the fish are detained till 
they are caught ; and although an Act of Parlia- 
ment was long since passed, that these wears 
should be open from Saturday night till Monday 
morning, for the fish to pass freely up, this is 
wholly forgotten, or neglected to be enforced, by 
those whose interest it is to require it ; and the 
consequence is, that the fish are never permitted 
to proceed up a river so obstructed, till they are no 
longer fit for food, and, in some instances, the locks 
are not at any time opened, even to admit them to 
proceed to spawns 

By such means these fisheries yearly decrease 
in value, and the tenants, to meet a heavy rent 
still exacted from them, of more than the intrinsic 
value of the speculation, are constrained to catch 

M 
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and sell the ^attnoti full of sp^wii and out df s$ea- 
son, to the ultimate destructibD of the fisheries, 
and certain loss to themselves. 

But this is only a small part of the injury done 
io the public, for by other pernicious prabtices 
which ought to be abolishied, the poor are prohibited 
froth purchasing salmon except at an enormous 
price, and are generally precluded from the parti- 
cipation of A food so common to their forebthers. 

Gentlemen who have property on the banks bf 
many of the rivers, being debarred the possibility 
of catching Salmon when in season, neglect to pro- 
tect the rivers when the fish are permitted to go 
Up them to spawn ; the consequence is, that at 
these times, poor men, with large families to sup- 
port, poachers, and all those who are in destitute 
circumstances, go at night and spear them, in such 
quantities, that few are left to spawn at all ; and 
I have known more than 100 taken In the space 
of a very few yards. 

In the larger rivers to the north of England, an 
equally destructive practice is pursued, for in the 
south these valuable fish are in many places ex- 
tinct ; round stake nets are fixed on the edges and 
mouths of rivers, on the sand banks, independently 
of catching them with boats and drag nets ; in 
others, they are caught with the drag net alone. 
From these two systems the consequences are 
how apparent, by the rents being decreased more 
than one-half within twenty years, from the great 
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paucity of the fish; and should the practice con* 
tinue a very few years longer, the fisheries in this 
quarter also will become extinct 

The stake nets being placed in geheral within the 
tide mark^ weeds get in and choke up the lower 
meshes of the net $ the spawn, when they descend 
the river in spring, delight to sport in the shallow 
sand banks where these nets are placed : these 
recesses are a security to them in such situations, 
while the tide is up, and here they will resort by 
thousands. A^ the tide recedes and becomes quite 
low, these fry, being then below the weeds that 
dose the lower meshes, are unable to escape, and 
thus pertsh. If a method werd devised for the 
complete extinction of the breed, I know of none 
more efiGectual thati these round stake nets. 

The drag net is equally certain and wholesale in 
its effects. The salmon, when they are permitted 
to spawn, or escape the spears of their numerous 
enemies, always choose shelving sand banks to 
deposit it ; and on one of these banks, teti or 
twenty beds of spawn will be harboured, im*? 
mediately belowthe surface of the ground. When 
the embryos begin to germinate^ first the fork of 
the tail projects above the sand, and this ihcreasies 
rapidly till nearly the whole fish stands erect out 
of it, with only its head fixed in the motheif bank, 
and here iht fry play with their tails till they anive 
at maturity, and aie ejected from their hold. But 
<hese very sand banks are found to be the most 

m2 
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convenient places for the drag-net to entrap. the 
salmon. At this time, then, just as the fry are 
escaping from their prison, by one haul of the net 
over this bed, the whole of the ten or twenty de- 
posits, of perhaps millions, are at once destroyed, 
the fish being cut in two, not one escapes, and the 
whole brood is exterminated. To this the fisher- 
men are perfectly indifferent, for. as the fisheries 
decrease in value above, they are jealous of their 
more successful competitors below, who drag at 
the mouth of the river, and this, they exclaim, 
will be their loss' ; for as the former only now and 
then catch a solitary fish, they conceive that the 
loss will fall on those only who are in the habit 
of catching the greatest number, more particularly 
as they know that they cannot well catch fewer 
than they do at present, to enable them to pay 
their rent. And thus it is that this system, un- 
checked in its course, is pursued to the injury of 
all parties, till at last the breed will become ex- 
tinct, as it already is in many of the southern 
British rivers, where salmon are now seldom seen. 
With the drag net, also, the spent fish are 
caught, which, although of no use, are yet retain- 
ed for the very same reason that the fry is destroy- 
ed, because it is a hundred to one if these be taken 
again by the same fishermen ; and thus jealousy 
ensures their destruction, although* they are of 
little value to any except the extremely indigent, 
who are necessitated to eat them for want of bet- 
ter food. 
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In the fishing season, the trout fishers, meeting 
' with little success from the scarcity of that fish, 
amuse themselves by taking twenty or thirty 
dozen daily of the salmon fry, which, when dressed, 
are certainly excellent eating, those of any size 
being nearly all caught by the nefc. These fry are 
salted and sold in the shops often as real anchovies ; 
and dozens of idlers and boys, during the whole 
spring, destroy hundreds of thousands of them, 
which, if permitted to become salmon, would be 
worth a guinea each. Can we be surprised, there- 
fore, that this valuable fish is now so scarce ? 

But the evil does not end here ; in the more 
populous manufacturing districts, the dyed stuffs 
are cleansed either in the stream, or immediately 
contiguous to it ; and the water is thus impreg- 
nated with poisonous particles, calculated to de- 
stroy both the parent fish and the spawn.* 

From the lead and copper mines, also, which 
are situated at the head of some of the rivers, the 
washings of these, loaded with all their deadly 
poisonous qualities, are discharged at once into the 
rivers, and, of course, poison not only the salmon, 
but all other kinds of fish, to the injury of the com- 
munity at large, who are interested in the preseN 
vation of this most valuable food, and who are by 
these means deprived of a nourishment which, if 

* The lime used to manure the pasture lands in spring, should 
wet weather succeed, being washed into the rivers, does incalcu- 
lable injury to the fish in general, but more particularly to the 
tender spawn. 



ppcfperly fost6rfcd, might ^efeually contribote to 
their support /w// ihret days in the week. The 
salmon, if allowed to grow to its natural size, 
would be nearly as heavy, and equally as valuable, 
as a sheep, 

A man who steals a sheep is either hung or 
transported ; but what would be thought ap ade- 
quate punishment for those who should deliberate- 
ly go and destroy a whole flock, big with lamb ? 
yet a similar barbarity is perpetuated by those who 
destroy the salmon in the spawning season. 

But salmon in maturity are more valuable than 
sheep, the one requiring to be fed at a great ex- 
pense, and increasing only in a slow proportion, 
whilst the other feeds itself, and produces myriads, 
all of which, like the parent, would proceed up the 
same rive)\ and afford food for those who pre- 
served them with the commonest attention : they 
would ascend in such quantities and such a size, 
that one fish would support a family nearly a week : 
they would literally be as La Perouse found them, 
on entering a creek near the mouth of the Segalion 
river, op the coast of Tartar y, in the boats of the 
Boussole, where the sailors, jumping out in shallow 
water,* killed 1200 large salmon in the space of 
an hour, with no other instruments than sticks ; 



* He had Iftoded at the mouth of a rivulet not exceedifig fowr 
fathoms iu breadth, or a foot in depth ; its bed was so entirely 
covered with salmon, that the sailors with their sticks killed in an 
hour 1200 of tfaem.-^Za Perouse' $ Voyage round the World, 
chapter viii, abridged edition, Edinburgh, page 101. 



wad each, '^r^^ed with one of these, proceeded to 
knpck them on the head, whilst the fish must have 
actually tquqhed pacli other, £^s it is notorious they 
do in th|B Columbia river, the salmon of which, as 
related by Lewis and Clarj^e, supply niultitudes of 
inhabit£^nt§ nearly the whole year round with food, 
and form almost their sole subsistence. Though 
they ppssess deer and other anirpals in abundance, 
they spldom take the trouble to kill thepa, except 
iptl^e winter months; for during the sumnier,they 
are not only supplied with salmon sufficient for 
their consumption, but have been known, in many 
instances, to cpnvert them into fuel for cooking 
their food.* 

The game may be said of the Amur or Segalipn 
river, in the minor rivers of Kamschatka, in the 
Obey, the flnsey, tlje Cpyima, and the Anadir. The 
principal part of the inhabitants whp reside on tl^e 
banks of all these rivers feed on salmon ; and I 
am persuaded that, in former times, even in Eiig- 



* The multitudes of these fish are almost inconceivable, the 
water is so clear, that they can readily be seen at the distance of 
15 or 20 feet ; bnt at this season they float down the stream, ;ind 
are drifted ashore in such quantities, that the Indians have only to 
collect, split, and dry them on scaffolds. Where they procure the 
timber of which these scaffolds are composed, we could not learn ; 
but a9 there is nothing to be sieen but wallow bushes for a ^reat 
distance fro.m the place, it rendered very prol^able what the Indians 
assured us by signs, that they often used dried fish as fuel for 
the common occasions of cooking. — Lewis and Clarke* s Travels 
up thp I^i$souri, page 363. 
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land, the natives were compelled to depend on 
this food for their principal subsistence. This is the 
more confirmed from some of my peregrinations 
leading me to the higher banks of the Coquet, 
where the old English oval encampments of Hare- 
haugh, and some others nearer to the river, are still 
tobe seen in great preservation. At this early 
period the whole country was a forest, and even 
at the present time there is not a corn-field within 
seven miles of the spot ; and from the bogs and 
barrenness of the soil still visible in every direction, 
there could not possibly have been any pasture 
lands : the inhabitants hei'e, therefore, lived mostly 
upon salmon, thousands of which must then have 
frequented that river, in which at present not one 
is ever seen, except at the time of spawning, when 
they are immediately exterminated by poachers ; 
a crime for which they would have been severely 
punished by our barbarous ancestors, but which, 
though so shocking even to savages, is now looked 
upon with indifference by their more civilized 
descendants. 

And how are we to account for this? The 
salmon has certainly not decreased in value ; but 
as it is obstructed in its free course by the locks 
and wears, and is not permitted to ascend the 
river till out of season, there is no interest taken 
in its preservation by those who are debarred from 
catching it at any other period, and, consequently, 
it is a matter of little importance to them, whether 
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it be destroyed or not. Had every resident on 
the banks of a salmon stream an interest in pre- 
serving the fish, the salmon would become more 
productive than ever, and would form a real 
manna for the subsistence of thousands, to whom, 
beyond the name, it is hardly at present known. 

By a little attention, every pool in the rivers of 
this country might yet swarm with the largest 
salmon, which would grow, in three years, to the 
weight of 50 pounds, and which might be taken 
almost as easily as by the boats of the Boussole, 
and without the aid of either nets or wears. 

In the first place, if the districts be established, 
as proposed, the monopoly of the wears and nets 
should be purchased, and then prohibited altogether, 
and each individual person, whether rich or poor, 
would be allowed to receive a share of this food, 
according to his necessities ; it would then be the 
interest of all not to destroy the spawn, or suflFer 
the fish to be taken under 20 pounds in weight, 
viz. three feet long. The grilse and young 
salmon, when caught, would be thrown in again ; 
and persons, at deputed stations, would be or- 
dered, to catch them with rods (as will be hereafter 
related) instead of nets. Thus, instead of the 
fish decreasing, they would always be found in the 
greatest abundance; and when every individual 
knew that, with ease and certainty he could ob* 
tain as much of this food as he desired, no temp- 
tation would exist to destroy the spawn or salmon 
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fey ; ftn'd frpiii b^ing wpU supplied with the fi?h in 
ite piel^led state, }ie would never be induced to 
take it feom the river when not in season, and this 
woqld be ample security for their protection. 

The fisheries of the Tyne and Coquet, the Teps, 
the Eden, and the Wear, dp not produce more thaqi 
SPO pounds a ye^r each ; and the fish p,re now so 
scarce, that the teif^nts ^re constrained tp sell all 
tbp fish they take, and it is but seldom they catch 
^ fish above seven pounds weight ; in 99 cases put 
of 100 the fish are not half this weight, and they 
are sold f^om 8d. tp 1^. a pound. If the^e fi$h 
were pe^rnitted to go friee till thp second year, 
they wpuld then all be above 20 pounds in weight;^ 
gnd the third year, they would be nearly trpble. 

Ai^ Act pf Parliament should be passed that no 
fish be caught pr sold under 201bs. weighjk, or threp 
feet long. If taken of an inferipr length, tp be rer 
turned to the water, under a heavy penalty. If the 
districts were established as proposed, there would 
be np poor, and then no penalty would be re- 
quired, for it is in general only hunger that com- 
pels men to act Wrong; nine-tenths oujk of jthe 
hundred would naturally act correctly, the pthen; 
could be easily restraine4 by pupishment, wer/5 
tbjBy inclined to act contrary to Jaw, which 'm not 
prpbable, as it would not be their interesf to in- 
fringe ]it; the consequence would be, that instead 
pf ^, grilse being sold for one shilling a pound, a 
whole ^almoi:^ of 20 pr 30 pounds weight would h^ 
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bought foV the same money, or probably riot the 
half of it, paying merely for the trouble of catching 
and bringing it to market. 

And here I may advert to what was said at the 
commericenierit of the subject, that the rich pro- 
prietors of these locks and wears would in such a 
case gain more than they before received. To 
men of large property, whether residing in the 
country or town, this food is a necessary ap- 
pendage to their tables, for which, to be had 
ip any thing like perfection, they are now re- 
quired to pay full half-a-crown a pound ; or, at 
least, one guinea a fish ; this is therefore an an- 
nual expense of 350/., a year out of their revenue ; 
and for the rent of the lock or wear they only re- 
ceive 300/. and some not so much. The first 
year, therefore, of the change, were. they even at 
once deprived of the revenue of this monopoly, 
without any remtmeraiimi, they would be gainers, 
with the additional satisfaction, that the whole 
country round, both rich and poor, would be as 
much benefited as themselves, having the gratifi- 
cation also of eating real salmon, viz. fish of first* 
rate flavour, which, to be in perfection, ought to 
be above 201bs. weight, instead of such tasteless 
tilings as those now sold in the market, from two 
to five pounds weight, which is the general run of 
all those now seen ; for one of 201bs. or SOlbs. 
weight, unless expressly sent for to Berwick, is 
rarely cai^ht, and even there they seldom weigh 
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more than 121bs.3 and hundreds are not half this 
size^ in fact^ are not salmon at all^ but grilse, 
fish not arrived at one quarter their maturity or 
flavour. 

In promoting the principle of not allowing any 
nets or wears to be used, it will naturally be in- 
quired how the fish are to be otherwise taken, in 
the required quantity. I may here relate, that 
having had a great deal of experience in the me- 
thod of taking salmon, and the peculiarity of their 
habits, I have caught them frequently with a fly^ 
at the identical places where the fishermen have 
been toiling all day with a net, without success. 
This conclusively proves the superiority of the rod 
over the net, and that salmon, if not disturbed by 
the net, can be caught with the rod in greater 
numbers than with the net, Ay cross jfishtng in 
large rivers in boats ; or in smaller ones, iy two 
rodsy having a number of Jlies suspended between 
them, made of the golden pheasant feathers^ which 
with a little trouble can always be procured; and 
one bird's feathers converted into flies, would last 
a man's lifetime. This fishing ought not to take 
place within the tide mark ; for salmon, if not dis- 
turbed, delight to sport in brackish water, at the 
mouths of rivers, and return again to the sea several 
times before they ultimately proceed up the river; 
consequently, here they should never be molested 
in any way whatever. 
By pursuing the practice of catching them with 
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the rod alone, it would be almost impossible to 
injure the fish, which are ascending to spawn, be- 
cause at this time they will seldom take any bait 
whatever, so that it would be impracticable to catch 
them in a bad condition, for salmon not in spawn 
will always take with a proper fly or bait; 
whilst with nets, even with a wish to avoid the al- 
ternative, such a circumstance could not be pre- 
vented, but with the rod there would be little 
danger of taking them,* when from this circum- 
stance the increase of the fish would be always 
guaranteed ; for it is by the destruction of the sal- 
mon in spawn, and the fry, as before enumerated, 
that so few of this fish are now to be seen. 

By compelling every lead-miner, coal-miner, and 
gas manufacturer, to purchase a field of an acre or 
half an acre in extent, for the purpose of receiving 
the dregs from their respective mines and manu- 
factories, the salmon would escape the baneful 
effects of this liquid poison. For after remaining 
a considerable time in this reservoir, it would either 
gradually ooze through the pores of the earth, or 
be conveyed to the river in such an attenuated 
form as to prevent its proving fatal to the fish. 



* Is not this provision evidently designed by Wisdom for the pre- 
servation of the fish at so critical a period ? and as salmon will al- 
ways take a fly or bait at other times^ is it not as much as to say that 
taking them with a net, by which fish in spawn would be caught, 
is contrary to the law that would protect the fish ? 
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^Vtth i*egttt-d to the sewers ot dmins from large 
towns^ smaller covered reservoirs might be made, 
that the deposits^ so valuable also in agriculture, 
might be daily or weekly carted away, in the 
same manner as the mud from the streets ; and thus, 
instead of the water in the vicinity bf large towns 
being corrupted, a whblesome beverage would be 
obtained, and the surrounding neighbourhood 
would be benefited, in the aggregate amount of 
many hundred thousand pounds, for the value 
of the precious manure alone. The water- 
works, basins, and steam-engines^ erected i^t ia 
vast expense yearly, to conduct the pure watet 
from a higher source, might all be abolished ; and 
the enormous expenditure retained in the pockets 
of the inhabitants, or employed to more beneficial 
purposes. For the streams would then be always 
sufficiently pure to be conveyed from theilr oWn 
channels fdr immediate use, and the wholesale 
contamination, sickeniiig even to contemplate, of 
rivers rolling along with aggregated filthy would 
cease to exist. 

By these means this valuable fish and nutritious 
food, the i^almon^ might be restored . to iEtll our 
rivers as formerly. If in some streams the fish 
were wholly extinct, a few of the fry brought from 
the neighbouring rivers would quickly replenish 
them, and the fish produced from this spawn, 
when in maturity, tuould always return to the river 
in which it was hred, and, if earefillly protected^ 
would always augment. 
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Were the districts establislied as related, and 
all taxes on tlie podr commuted for three years* 
labouk", the rivers might then be all made to ton* 
tain deep water, by sloping embankrtients, having 
canals at their sides, to a level. These might be so 
constructed as to admit vessels or boats to pass 
without obstruction ; they would all be made 
tiavigable, and hence, from possessing deep water^ 
depositories of salmon would remain at every 
station or sloping bank, * and then this valuable 
food would be at nearly equal distances ; whereas, 
were the rivers to remain, as at present, with shal- 
low bottoms, sweeping over broad surfaces, they 
would not be commodiously harboured in such 
numbers, salmon delighting only in deep pools ; 
without the frequency of these at every stage, a 
sufficient supply for the demand would not be 
obtained. 

By the three years' gratuitous labour which would 
be exacted from the poor, the roads and country 
in general might be beneficially improved to the 
permanent advantage of the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the kingdom, and, inde- 
pendently of this, thousands of acres which have 
been swept away by periodical floods, might be 
regained, and secured from future danger, by 



* These banks must admit the salmon freely to pass without the 
slightest obstruction either in their ascent or descent, by making 
grooves two feet broad and one deep at their sides^ that the water 
may be always this depth here for their egress. 
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embanking the sides, and widening and deepen- 
ing the courses, of the different rivers, so as to 
render them harmless in their progress, even at 
tlie highest floods. 

Whilst the majestic Mississippi, the Po, and 
the Nile, are embanked in this manner, for 
many hundred miles, we need not despair of suc- 
cess, when there would be so many hands to 
accomplish it, free of any expense whatever. 
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REJ'fiRENCE N. 

The Cost of an Acre of redakned Bog Limtd for a Rich Man, if converted into 

Wood Land. 

£* s, dm 

The price of the drain tiles an acre, 10 8 3 

Five months' labour for one man, or 152 days at 2*. a-day, being 

just 15iL 4if. in which tiine he would dig the drains for txt>o acres ; 

the half of this for one acre would be 7 12 

The cost of trenching the ground two feet deep, requiring 40 days 

at 2*. arday, 2 

The price of quicks for the hedge, being 8 roods in length, at lOf. 

a^tnouaand, .-. 2 6 

The price of the labour of making the hedge and ditch, being 8 

roods in each acre at 1«. a-rood, 8 

The price of the railing to protect the hedge and plantation at 6<2. 

ar-^rd, being 72 yards,... 1 16 

The cost of the smallest size forest trees, one foot high, at 5«. a- 

thousand, 3 feet asunder, being 4848 trees, 18 

The cost of planting these trees an acre, 7 6 

The price of the bog or waste land an acre, 10 

The capital to be paid the bishop for the 4i2. an acre modus,. 10 

The cost of lime, manure, an acre, being three cart loads at 2s. 6d, 

a4oad, 7 6 

25 19 9 
This would be the cost of every acre of wood land, including the cost of 
dnun tiles, &c. without any contingent expenses for Commissioners, Surveyors, 
Overseers, sheds, &c. for the men to reside in, which would be absolutely 
necessary if an extensive bog were to be reclaimed, all which would amount 
to full four pounds an acre more, making the cost an acre near £30. 



The Cost of an Acre of reclaimed Bog Land, for a Rich Man, if to be Arable 

Land. 

£. 9. d* 

The price of the drain tiles,^ 10 8 3 

Five months* labour for one man for two acres, j£15. 4«. ; the half 

of which for one acre is, 7 12 

Cost of labour for hedging,.. 8 

Cost of the quicks as before for the hedges, 2 6 

Ploughing, ridging, and sowing each acre,... 10 

Seed an acre, 10 

Price of rails to protect the hedge of quicks, 1 16 

Price of the land with the 4^ an acre modus, 1 10 

Cost of lime, manure, as before, 7 6 

24 4 3 
This would be the cost of every acre of arable land, including the 
drains, &c. without contingent expences, &c. amounting to full 

4^ an acre more or 28 4 3 
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Whilst the cost to a poor man would be as follows, which he would cer- 
tainly pay off with four, or e^en ten per cent interest, in four yeart ; and 
the taxes and tithes on the side slips alone, would pay more to the nation and 
clergy, t^n the whole of the unreclaimed 4057 acres pay at this present 
moment ; independently of which, if it were dhtobUdy necenary, each acre of 
reclaimed kind might pay the landlord one shilling an acre rent for ever, and 
this is ten times more than these waste lands have ever yet paid if taken 
generally. 

£. s, dm 

Cost of the land, with the value of the 4d. modus, 1 10 

Cost of the seed for sowing each acre, 10 



2 10 



The lime would be made by each district gratis, with the draining tiles, if 
wood was not found in the bog ; the trees would be planted in the nursery 
garden costless, the labour, trenching, hedging, quicks, railing, and ditching, 
all costless; consequently, the only ezpence to the poor of a district to be 
established, would be as above, only £2. 10*. an acre, every shilling of which 
besides their subsistence, clothes, &c. would be repaid, wiA certainty, in four 
years at furthest 



appendix- 



Should the Government, having passed an 

Act of Parliament for the location of the waste 
lands, or a company, be induced to institute this 
great and momentous undertaking of reclaiming 
them on a large scale, the following more ex- 
planatory system should be pursued to ensure its 
success, with the least possible expense and 
greatest effect. 

1. It is evident that when a number of men, 
who are strangers to each other, are united toge- 
ther, there should be at least one superior, or more 
enlightened one, for every hundred men, to govern 
them, whose orders they should be bound to 
obey. 

2. It is obvious -also, that if these superior men 
were to be sought for, they could not be obtained 
under, perhaps, an expense of from three to five 
shillings a day, independently of bther contingent 
expenses, and in many cases, even then, these 
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men would not so strictly adhere to any general 
orders for the immediate guidance of a district, as 
if these superior men were drawn from the half- 
pay of retired sergeants or non-commissioned 
officers of the line, who are now receiving pay from 
the Government whether they be engaged in such 
a work or not, and to whom a shilling a day extra 
pay for the carrying into eflFect the meditated 
operations, would be a great inducement for these 
to exert themselves, who, not only intelligent, but 
accustomed to obedience, would act in accordance 
with each other, and having been bred up to some 
useful profession, to be taught ; all of them too 
being able to read, write, and keep accounts ; pos- 
sessing minds of a more active and enlarged 
nature than most men of such a description, out 
of the army ; would be much more useful and 
eflFectiveinthe work to be performed of clearing and 
cultivating the land, and in teaching the uninitiated 
to read and write, than any that could be found. 
Such men, whose characters are well known at 
head quarters, could be assembled at a short 
notice, and ordered to perform the meditated workj 
without the fear of any disobedience. 

3. Such, too, would be the half-pay officers to 
command them, to whom five shillings a day extra 
pay would be an inducement, for these in like 
manner to exert themselves for the general good. 

4. 2,200 of the former, supposing 200 districts 
were to be located at once, and 200 of the latter 
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should then be assembled in a temporary encamp ^ 
ment at Swinley, or elsewhere, in a dry bog,/or two 
or more months^ and there it may be so arranged 
that for every eleven sergeants one oflBcer should 
be appointed, who would subsequently be sent to 
command the located districts in question, after 
they were thoroughly initiated in what they would 
be required to perform. 

5. In this encampment the whole of the officers 
and sergeants would be taught the common 
method of Geodesic operations, and all the neces- 
sary routine of levelling, draining, and measuring 
the land, for the complete organization and employ- 
ment of each 1000 men of a district, to reclaim 
the waste lands under every difficulty. During 
the time of their encampment, the plans and ex- 
tent of the several districts to be located through- 
out the country, with the number of men and 
women capable of work in each county^ would then 
be transmitted to Government. Stations of waste 
lands can also be appointed to be reclaimed 
throughout the kingdom, and the officers and 
sergeants named for each respectively may be 
sent to their several stations previously to the 
\st of September^ to begin the operations for the 
ensuing year, in order that a great and perma- 
nent effect may be simultaneously produced, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
the complete extinction of the poor's rate, for 
the benefit of the state, that pauperism may be 
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eflfectually destroyed throughout the land/ and 
the poor, thus securely established, uniting their 
labour for the general good, eflFeetual prosperity, 
and tranquillity of the country, and smiling with 
content and happiness, may bless and eulogise 
that Government, which shall timely afford them 
relief in their distress ; whilst employment and 
ample means of provision are to be found at 
home, their native land, the endeared country 
of their forefathers, which thus reclaimed and 
beautified, whilst protected by a loyal, a virtuous, 
and enlightened peasantry, may bid defiance to 
every foe, and be then the " envy and admiration 
of surrounding nations." 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE THE FIRST. 

.AAA Grand canals, 30 feet broad, at top 10 feet deep, 
10 feet broad at their bottom. 

B B B Junction canals, leading into the others, but only 
n feet broad, four feet deep, and five feet at bottom. The 
h of these, or whether there will be ultimately any required, 
depend on the nature of the soil ; but at first, viz., when the 
'uce of the bog is removed, the canals will most certainly be of 
above depth, and 10 feet broad. 

5 C C C Private roads, 14 feet broad ; but those placed con- 
ous to the exterior canals will be 20 feet broad, made on the 
of the mounds, which will be 30 feet broad at the base and 20 
: highy viz., if the bogs require it, otherwise the mound may be 
sensed with, and then the road will be 30 feet broad. 
D D D Lines of 1000 cottages, placed in the midst of the 
leas of one acre each, all facing the south, and having the two 
}s in front, 

i E E E Open cross-roads, six feat broad, going through the 
ages, gardens, and side woods at right angles with those of 
c c. 

^- Head school and clergyman's house, with 50 acres behind it. 
econd school, for junior scholars, having 50 acres behind it. 
school for senior and junior girls, united in one school, 
50 acres in front. 

• n2 
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I I TeacherB* quarters, having 25 acres before each. 

K K K K Public gardens, which the whole of the cross-woods 
would subsequently be made, provided coal were found. 

L The district church or chapel, and church-yard. 

M Nursery garden. 

N N Stables for 30 horses, and, opposite them, sheds for carts, 
ploughs, &c., &c., for the public use, 

OO Peaitentiabries for delinqaents, to be pAaced in solitary 
confinement. 

Twelve districts, contiguous to each other, being only divided 
by the great roads and canals, at a a a a, would comprise a 
hundred; each district would exactly be similarly formed, and 
surrounded by a mound of dried turf, if required, with strong 
sluices or flood-gates at the entrance of the grand canals; these, when 
closed, would prevent the surrounding bog, in case of any rush or 
movement from it, from entering the reclaimed premises. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES THE SECOND AND 

THIRD. 

AAA The grand canal, begun to be dug in the centre of a 
district, thirt}' feet broad, ten deep, and ten feet broad at the bot- 
tom. There would be just 33 acres to the north and south of it, 
in a straight line. The dimensions of this canal are computed as 
follows. See plate third, figure one : 30 feet at top, 10 feet at 
bottom, and 10 feet deep : 

30 + 10 = 40f = 20 X 10 = 200 x 4= 800 cubic feet.* 

The line ^ h will be 20 feet, and the area ah c d:=i 200, and 
this, quadrupled, gives the required number of cubic feet. 

At the dotted line a a and b b the mound will be built of dried 
turf by the women if required^ which is ultimately designed to 
be 30 feet broad at the bottom, or base, and 20 feet high, on the top 
of which there will be a road of that breadth ; but when the dis- 
tricts are united into hundreds, and the mounds taken down, these 
roads will be as broad as the base of the mound, viz., 30 feet. At 
the time this mound is begun to be built, viz., when the ditches are 
first made, it will only be 10 feet high, 8 feet broad at top, and 15 
at bottom. This mound is built for the future protection of the 
district from any rush of the bog, when succeeding districts are 
reclaimed ; there being no certainty when a bog may thus extend 
itself; and as the reclaimed ground will be considerably lower than 



* It will here be perceived that the amount of work to be perform- 
ed is designedly quadrupled, in order to allow for all possible con- 
tingencies ; as it may be considered too much to award two feet per 
minute as the quota for each man's labour, but which undoubtedly 
could be performed, when working bog or waste lands. In arr 
riving at so satisfactory a conclusion as is shown in the work, how 
much more must the mind be convinced of the practical execution 
of it, had only the real calculation been given. 
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the unreclaimed, it will be absolutely necessary to protect it, if 
possible, from any encroachment, every foot of the way. And 
even when in the centre of the district, a ditch would always be 
made, to divide the bog from any reclaimed part, as well as to 
keep the flow of moisture from entering it. 

This mound will surmount each half district as it is cleared : 
when it surrounds the whole hundred, or 12 contiguous districts 
these centre mounds may then be burnt and scattered over the 
land. 

The area of the smaller ditches is computed as follows, ten feet 
at top^ two feet at the bottom, being eight feet deep. 

10+2=12^=6 X 8=48x4=192 cubic feet.* 
the line g h will be six feet, and the area ab c d4S feet, and this, 
quadrupled J gives 192 cubic feet. 

If the bog be very humid, the breadth of this ditch will be 12 
or more feet, extending to the dotted line ef. See plate third, 
figure two. 



* Vide note, supra. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE THE FIFTH. 

Elevation of plate the fifth, being a perspeotiye view of the front 
of the house of ^each cottager, showing the two windows, porch, 
and verandas at the ends, with'the sloping grass in the front, and 
in the distance, the angular hedges recommended to he planted. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE THE FOURTH. 
Plan and Dimensions of a Cottage, 

A The porch, seven feet hy eight. 

B The parlour, 20 feet by 1 7. 

C The hall; 17 by 11 ; and here the men might, during the sum- 
mer-months, dine. 

D The kitchen, 20 feet by 17, 

E Stairs to the bed-rooms, or granary, which is over the porch. 

F The doors, which are all three feet in breadth. . 

G The court-yard, 16 feet by 35. 

H Four pig-sties, seven feet by five. 

I The cow-house, seven feet by seven. 

K The fowl- house, seven feet by seven. 

L Spare shed and back kitchen, having fire-places. 

M Manure recess, 16 feet by 11. 

N Pump, and trough round it, of stone, neatly finished. 

O Necessaries. 

P Verandas, six feet broad, on two sides of the court-yard. 

Q Gravel- walks, having espalier trees round them. 

R Sloping-grass, to be always neatly trimmed ; on the edges of 
Which would be roses and lowers of all kinds, and round the 
veranda, also, the woodbine and summer rose might entwine, to 
improve the appearance. 
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